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NOT THE TIME FOR STOPPING SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 











INEQUALITIES IN SCHOOL COSTS 


A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


New York City spent $30,947,203 for super- 
vision and instruction of the elementary and the 
high schools; Chicago, $11,029,025; Philadel- 
phia, $5,884,902; Cleveland, $3,090,700; Pitts- 
burgh, $2,260,825; and Baltimore, $1,734,519. 

The average cost of supervision and instruc- 
tion per child enrolled in the New York City 
Public School System was $35.88; Chicago, 
$31.28; Cleveland, $30.58; Pittsburgh, $29.36; 
Philadelphia, $27.05; and Baltimore, $19.34. 

The average cost of supervision and instruc- 
tion per child, however, is not a guarantee that 
justice measured in terms of quality of super- 
vision and instruction is received by every child 
enrolled. It is safe to assume that $2.00 worth 
of instruction is worth twice as much as $1.00 
worth and that when the difference in the cost 
of supervision and instruction of a high school 
pupil and an elementary school pupil is great 
there is a corresponding difference in the edu- 
cational advantages offered to each. 

New York City School System spent $70.00 
per high school pupil for supervision and in- 
struction and $33.00 per pupil for elementary 
school instruction. Correspondingly Chicago 
spent $70.28 and $28.00; Cleveland, $71.00 and 
$26.00; Pittsburgh, $68.00 and $25.00; Phila- 
delphia, $69.00 and $23.00; and 
$52.00 and $17.00. 

Why should the quality of instruction at the 
age of six or seven or eight be inferior to that 
at the age of fourteen or sixteen or eighteen? 
The power developed and knowledge gained at 
six or seven or eight becomes the basis of the 
super-instruction. 


Balt imore, 


The larger the physical and 
the mental asset at the age of six, the greater 
the gain during subsequent years of education. 
This is a truism patent to every intelligent edu- 
cator. 

Why should it cost two and one-eighth times 
as much to supervise and instruct a high school 
pupil as an elementary school pupil in New 
York City and in Philadelphia, only ninety 
miles distant from New York City, three times 
as much? If education is based on a basis of 
fact and science rather than on guess or senti- 
ment, should not the ratio of the cost of super- 
vision and instruction of high school pupils and 
elementary school pupils in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and other cities be approxi- 
mately the same ? 

The following are the ratios of the cost per 
high school pupil and per elementary school 
pupil for supervision and instruction for the 
cities named: New York, 2.12; Chicago, 2.5; 
Cleveland, 2.73; Pittsburgh, 2.75; Philadelphia, 
3; and Baltimore, 3.06. It may be possible to 
account for the low expense of $17 for instruc- 
tion and supervision per clementary school pupi! 
in Baltimore on the basis of cheap living, large 
classes, and low salaries but it cannot be equit- 
ably nor pedagogically nor from the standpoint 
of the state be accounted why a high school 
child is entitled to three dollars and six. cents’ 
worth of supervision and instruction and an ele- 
mentary school pupil only to one dollar’s worth. 

New York City has set a wise example for 
other cities and the administrators of that 
school system are deserving of congratulation 
for the recognition, at least in part, of the just 
rights of the elementary school system to in 
struction and supervision which compares favor- 
ably with that of the secondary schools. The 
surest economy in education is the proper devel 
opment of the powers of the child from the in- 

Editor’s Note.—The statistics analyzed in this paper 
are based on data gathered by the avihor and ap 


proved by the presidents of the school boards and the 
superintendents of schools in the respective cities, 


This requires super- 

visors and teachers of training equivalent to 

that of the teachers of the secondary schools. 
The paramount need in education is the in- 


cipient stage of education. 


tensive training of all the children during the 
compulsory school life. Such training or edu- 
cation will be furthered by smaller groups to a 
teacher and by teachers of higher qualifications. 
This will require an expenditure of money per 
pupil for supervision and instruction approxi- 
mately equivalent to that spent per pupil for 
high school supervision and instruction. 

The building and equipment per elementary 
school child should approximately cost the same 
as that per high school pupil. The elementary 
class should not be any larger than the high 
school class for if education means anything 
the elementary school pupil is the more depend- 
ent and requires the more supervision and in- 
struction and the high school student is the more 
independent and should need less supervision 
and instruction. 
more training the pupil receives the more he 
depends on his own initiative. 


In a good school system the 


The physical needs such as ventilation, heat, 
light, laboratories, gymnasiums, and shops for 
a high school need cost little more than the 
ventilation, light, heat, manual arts rooms, play- 
elementary 
Nowhere may a school system be more 


rooms, and playgrounds of the 
schools. 
wasteful than in the money expended for build 
ings and equipment. An expensive school build 
ing equipped with expensive and unusual ap- 
paratus is frequently associated with poor edu- 
ational conditions. The money is spent for the 
inanimate factors of education at the expense 
of good teachers. 

The buildings and equipment for all the pub- 
lie schools of New York City cost $113,745,382; 
for Chicago, $51,791,074; for Philadelphia, $29,- 
060,000; for Cleveland, $12,612,932; for Pitts- 
burgh, $12,360,000; and for Baltimore, $6,763,- 
593. 


school and the elementary schools for buildings 


The relative cost per pupil of the high 
and equipment varies greatly among the six 
cities under consideration. 

In New York City the cost per pupil in the 
high school for building and equipment is 1.14 
times that per pupil in elementary schools. Cor- 
respondingly in Cleveland, 2.5; in Chicago, 2.5 
plus; in Pittsburgh, 3.1 plus; in Philadelphia, 
4.4 plus; in Baltimore, 4.9 plus. Why should 
the building and equipment in New York City 
per high school pupil cost less than 14 times 
that of an elementary school pupil and in Phil- 
adelphia per high school pupil more than 4¢ 
times that of an elementary school pupil? This 
cannot be explained on the basis of the relative 
needs of the two groups of pupils concerned. 
The comfort and health of your six or eight 
year old child is really of more concern than 
that of your sixteen or eighteen year old son in 
the high school because the whole future educa- 
tion including that of the high school depends 
vitally on the physical and mental basis devel- 
oped in the elementary schools. 

Here again the New York City System sets a 
fine example to the other municipal systems of 
education for the of the elementary 
school child for equal consideration with the 


claims 


high school student has been to a large degree 
recognized. 

The glaring results of a partial vision are ex- 
emplified in the Philadelphia School System 
where the cost per high school pupil for build- 
ing and equipment is nearly four and one-half 
The 


money spent for the palatial high schools and 


times that per elementary school pupil. 
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for their elaborate equipments naturally pro- 
duced a scarcity of funds for adequate element- 
ary school buildings and equipments. The direct 
result is that 23,916 children were on half time, 
These children were deprived of one-half their 
educational rights. The loss in educational ad- 
vantage was equivalent to that of a city of 150,. 
000 inhabitants without any public schools what- 
ever. New York City with its larger population 
and larger difficulties but 
vision had no elementary school pupils on half 
time. 


larger educational 


I will not discuss the greater expense of main- 
tenance which is required for a million dollar 
structure which serves the needs of an adequate 
three hundred thousand dollar structure. Ags 
tests of a really scientific management of a 
school system I would submit a low ratio of the 
cost per pupil for supervision and instruction in 
the high school and the elementary schools and 
a low ratio of the cost per pupil for building 
and equipment in the high school and the ele- 
mentary school. 

Two years ago I called on an eminent citizen 
of the United States and a businessman whose 
cosmopolitan stores on two continents have revo- 
lutionized methods and who also was a member 
of a school board of one of the large cities of 
this country. The object of my visit was to 
ascertain his instinctive business judgment on 


When |] 


left him he requested me to make for him a list 


the six-hour day and directed study. 


of publications on education which deal with 
1 asked him what 
educational journals he read and he replied that 
he did not read any. He remarked that he at- 
tends the board meetings and considers matters 
on the spur of the moment but declared that he 
is eager to know about the big problems in edu- 


subjects such as we discussed. 


cation. 

The above interview convinced me that the 
big financiers and successful businessmen and 
professional men who occupy the responsible 
position as school director in the large cities 
worth 
many million dollars and who spend for educa- 


and who have the control of property 
tion public money annually amounting to large 
sums, in New York for instance to more than 
$30,000,000, are sincere in 
prove the schools. 


their effort to im- 
The great danger, however, 
lies in the fact that they may act on important 
matters on the spur of the moment. They as a 
rule manage their private business cautiously 
on a scientific basis and co not have the leisure 
to know the actual facts. concerning the school 
system which are essential to wise action. The 
school results are in a large measure intangible 
and they being materialists are likely to rear 
tangible palatial structures at the expense of 
some other vital needs of education. 

School directors as a class seldom read edu- 
cational journals. Their interests do not lie in 
this direction. They have barely time to read 
the journals which determine the knowledge 
upon which they plan their business policies. 
They will read an educational journal when 
their attention is directed to an article in par- 
ticular. I would not hold the board of directors 
responsible for all the financial shortcomings of 
It is the duty of the educa- 


tional leaders to place before the boards of edu- 


a school system. 


cation in compact form the needs of the system. 
Incidentally largely the most salient features of 
an educational system may be impressed on the 
The fact that the 
social standing of the educational expert does 


members of the school board. 


not bring him in contact with the members of 


Concluded on Page 82 
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It is, of course, a well-known fact that not 
only with regard to education itself but with 
regard to the administration of the school sys- 
tem generally there are not a few unsolved prob- 
lems. Much of the time of this Association is 
being continually given to educational problems, 
but apparently but little to the share which 
school boards must have in their solution. In 
the few moments at my disposal I propose to 
refer to some of these problems, tho there is 
but little opportunity to discuss them. 

I. The Board and Its Executives. 

Primarily, of course, comes the question of 
the constitution of a school board, whether, for 
instance, the true basis is elective or appoin- 
tive. 
to be decidedly to the elective plan. There ap 
pears to be almost every reason why this is so. 
Of all the subjects in which the public are or 
should be interested surely the care and edu- 
cation of the children comes first. We are there 
fore justified in assuming that a greater and 
more intelligent interest will usually be taken 
in the election of school directors than in many 
other The objection to the 
method seems to come from the large 


The tendency thruout the country seems 


elections. main 
cities in 
which it is too often assumed that it is impos- 
sible for the people at large to be familiar with 
the qualifications or otherwise of candidates. It 
appears to me, however, that this objection can 
be well met by one or more public bodies aiming 
to advise the electors of all facts in connection 
with the candidates which will enable them to 
form an intelligent opinion of their fitness or 
otherwise for the position. This practice, which 
is usually adopted in Seattle with regard to can- 
didates for public office, is capable of consider- 
able extension. An objection to the appointive 
plan—and it is a serious one—is that the mayor, 
in whose hands appointments are usually placed, 
is elected without any reference whatever to his 
interest in education and not infrequently his 
appointments are likely to be made with quite 
other considerations in view than fitness. 
The Election and Size of Boards. 

Where candidates are elected it is very desir- 
able that they be elected at large and not by 
wards or other subdivisions. ‘To the objection 
which is again urged that the public cannot be 
well advised of the personality of candidates in 
a large city the same suggestions as I have made 
above will apply, and certainly it must be ad- 
mitted that it is far better to secure men who 
have a broad outlook and who can be entrusted 
with decisions affecting a city as a whole and 
not merely districts or wards. Manifestly, of 
course, there is less liability of log-rolling than 
by the ward method. The plan has been in 
operation in the State of Washington for many 
years and in general has produced very satis- 
factory results. This is shown in part at least 

This valuable paper constituted the basis of an ad- 
dress before the Department of School Administration, 
N. E. A., Portland, Ore., July 11, 1917. A later speaker 


before the Department aptly spoke of it as a complete 
outline of principles for a City School Code.—Editor. 


Some Unsolved 
Problems in 


School Administration 


E. Shorrock, 


President Seattle School Board 


by the fact that this state is in the front rank in 
public approval of school policies and of 
amounts set aside for school purposes. 

The number of members to constitute the 
board is another problem, tho it is now, I think, 
very generally admitted that a small body makes 
for efficiency in every respect. There is no doubt 
that the smaller the body the sooner are deci- 
sions arrived at. Nevertheless, a school board 
should be large enough to ensure a fair repre- 
sentation of public opinion. Practice has shown 
that five, or at most seven, is a suitable number. 
The very smallness of the board renders neces- 
sary the selection of capable executives, which 
is, of course, most desirable. It also results in 
most of the work of the board being done by the 
board {tself and not by committees. 

Committees and Their Work. 

The Seattle Board has only two committees, 
one on buildings and grounds and one on finance 
and auditing. All other matters are dealt with 
by the board as a whole, with occasional reports 
or recommendations from committees specially 
appointed as the need, in the opinion of the 
board, may arise. The only objection to the plan 
is that it involves a greater sacrifice of time on 
their part. No one, however, who is not fully 
prepared to make a substantial sacrifice of time 
so that he may be substantially familiar with 
details ought to allow himself to be elected. By 
familiarity with details | mean simply a readi- 
ness to understand the: matters which are re- 
ferred to the executives for investigation and 
report, with the consequent ability to judge and 
act upon the reports which they make. In mat- 
ters affecting their children parents are not dis- 
posed to allow members to shield themselves be- 
hind executives, while, on the other hand, a 
large discretion may be given to the latter in 
investigations and recommendations thereon. 

This brings me to the next problem, that of 
the board’s executives. Generally speaking these 
consist of the superintendent, the secretary (or 
business manager), and the architect, with the 
addition occasionally of a chief engineer (who 
has charge of heating, plumbing, ete., and also 
of the janitors) and chief of the repair depart- 
ment. Needless to say, the superintendent must 
be vested with tually the full responsibility 
for the selection and employment of teachers. 
No one who cannot be trusted with this most 
important function should hold the position. At 
the same time the members of the board must 
take suitable steps to satisfy themselves that 
his duties in this and other respects are being 
performed with judgment and discretion. 

I doubt if the method adopted in Seattle in 
the selection of teachers can be improved upon, 
which, in brief, consists, first, of the examina- 
tion and grading of all applicants independently 
by at least three assistant superintendents, the 
ranking of applicants in accordance with the 
examination thus made, and the election by the 
board based upon such ranking. As a means of 
checking the basis upon which the grading is 
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made, members will take a batch of applications 
and themselves examine them, comparing those 
who are recommended with those who are re- 
jected and in this way satisfy themselves as to 
the principles of selection. This is simply given 
as an illustration of the nature of the responsi- 
bility to be imposed upon executives and of the 
degree of familiarity with details on the part of 
directors for purposes of establishing a check 
upon them. 
The Business Executive. 

It has been recently suggested in high quar- 
ters that the superintendent should be the sole 
executive responsible directly to the board, all 
other officers being subordinate to him. While 
in theory it is good for one individual to bear 
all the executive responsibility of an organiza- 
tion, the nature of the operations of a school 
district is so varied that it is too much to expect 
one man to be capable of supervising intelli- 
gently all of them. A superintendent who will, 
with full satisfaction, handle a large corps of 
teachers, keep abreast of educational develop- 
ments in all parts of the country, giving time 
to discuss them with his assistants and to form 
a judgment upon them so as to be able to recom- 
mend them to his board of directors or other- 
wise, will have no time to spare for other duties. 
It is true he should keep in touch in a general 
way with the type of schoolhouses, the general 
financial policy of the district, ete., but nothing 
beyond this. 

One of the important questions on which there 
is some difference of opinion is the tenure of 
board members. The State of Washington 
makes a limit of three years; Oregon, I think, 
five years. It may safely be said that no one 
who is able to give only a part of his time to the 
work of the school board can become really ef- 
fective by reason of pretty complete knowledge 
in less than two or three years. It follows, there 
fore, that five years should be the minimum. 
The various business, financial, and educational 
problems with which he should be familiar leave, 
I think, little doubt on this point. 

The time has doubtless gone by for discussion 
as to whether women should be members of 
school boards or not. Everything depends on 
the women themselves. The fact is, of course, 
that almost inevitably by far the greater part of 
the time of the board must be devoted to bus- 
iness and financial questions. 

It is not necessary, presumably, to deal at all 
with the question of payment of members. 
Something may be said in favor of it, especially 
in large cities where so much time has to be 
given. On the other hand, the evils of payment 
are so great that they seem to largely outweigh 
the inability of the average member to give 
more than one or two hours a day to the work. 

II. The Teacher. 

Assuming a proper method of selecting teach- 
ers, two or three other problems have proved dif- 
ficult of solution. For example, no satisfactory 
plan has yet been devised for accurately grading 
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teachers as to salary. The universal plan—pre- 
sumably because it is the simplest—is that of 
fixing classes in accordance with length of ser- 
vice. Up to a certain point this is good, but it 
cannot go very far or the highest salaries may 
be paid to teachers who are by reason of age 
becoming ineffective. Superintendents and 
teachers themselves are apparently loath to sug- 
gest any change, largely, no doubt, because of a 
feeling that it would be easy to make a charge 
of favoritism if grading were to be based upon 
a merit plan. At the same time, until a better 
solution than the present one is devised, the best 
results as to the standard of the teaching force 
cannot be attained. 

Another problem is the relation between the 
salaries of high school teachers and elementary 
school teachers. The variation in this respect 
between different cities is very great. It is 
doubtful if a variation of more than three or 
four hundred dollars a year can be defended. 
The strain upon an elementary school teacher is 
certainly as great as that upon a high school 
teacher for while the latter has only one sub- 
ject to teach, the former has many. In general 
also the high school teacher has fewer pupils 
than the elementary school teacher. And finally, 
the preparation required by most districts to 
secure election as an elementary teacher is not 
much less than that required in the case of a 
high school teacher. On the other hand the in- 
creasing demand for men teachers for high 
school boys is a factor which must be taken into 
account, and in my opinion justifies a higher 
scale for them than for women. 

III. Finance. 

An examination of the sums spent by differ 
ent cities upon their schools reveals a wide dis- 
crepancy and an investigation here is also much 
to be desired with the object of determining 
what is a fair amount to be spent upon a city’s 
educational system. According to the last re- 
port of the Bureau of Education the proportion 


A STUDY 


Keeping-in. 

The bad practice of keeping-in at one or more 
recesses exists in sixteen schools, while 25 
schools prohibit or greatly discourage the prac- 
tice. There are some partially extenuating con- 
ditions, as detention for only a small part of the 
recess, detention of only those who must leave 
in wagons or for work immediately after school, 
detention of only those who are disorderly in 
marching or in play, letting the kept-ins go out 
for a little while after recess, etc. 

However, if the recess is a hygienic and social 
need, no punishment should deprive the child of 
his right, not merely privilege, to get the full 
value of it; if the recess is not such a need, it 
should not be a part of the daily program. One 
deprivation may not injure a child, but the 
practice tends to grow into a habit and is nearly 
always open to abuse. Furthermore, it is a poor 
method of discipline, it interferes with flushing 
the rooms by opening the windows (a hygienic 
need in most schools), and it generally keeps in 
a teacher when she ought to be outdoors or, at 
least, free from responsibility. ‘The author has 
had confessions from a large number of teach- 
ers in his summer-school classes that keeping in 
-does not generally check disorder or increase 
diligence. Superintendents and principals often 
complain that some of their teachers hinder 
thom from prohibiting the practice; but this ex- 
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spent by the cities in the State of Massachu- 
setts to other municipal outlays is 239%, in New 
York State 24%, in the State of Oregon 31%, 
and in the State of Washington 363%. If the 
relation is based upon the proportion of ex- 
pense to wealth, New York State expends 23 
cents per hundred dollars, while Massachusetts 
spends 354 cents, Oregon and Washington 
spending 31 and 32 cents respectively, while the 
City of Seattle spends 50 cents. These figures 
indicate a great variety of opinion as to expendi- 
tures. If New York State spent as much on its 
schools in proportion to other municipal outlays 
as the State of Washington it would increase its 
expenditures not less than fifty per cent. On 
the other hand, the State spends $52 per pupil 
per annum, which is surpassed by only one or 
two other states. I do not presume to interpret 
such figures as these but simply give them to in- 
dicate the nature of the problem and the neces- 
sity for close examination of it. 

The economical use of school space calls for 
attention. In the city of Boston for the number 
of children in average attendance there is excess 
seating capacity of 25 per cent. In the city of 
New York the excess is only eight per cent, in 
Minneapolis 17 per cent, in Seattle 33 per cent 
and in Portland 40 per cent. It is safe to say 
that very few industrial plants would be con- 
sidered efficient if anything like this percent- 
age of space were unused. A more careful study 
of this subject is demanded. 

I have only time to mention one other ques- 
tion and that is the method to be adopted in 
raising funds for the building of schoolhouses 
and the acquisition of sites. In the past it has 
been almost universal to issue bonds for a period 
of years and make little or no provision for 
paying them at maturity. It is time that a dif- 
ferent method were adopted, namely, the mod- 
ern one of issuing largely, if not altogether, 
serial bonds so that the people voting for them 
may help to meet the burden of paying them off. 
The period during which they may run can 
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cuse is hardly valid, as the prohibition should be 
made and the local faculty then be expected to 
find other forms of punishment, if really neces- 
sary. That other forms have been found suc- 
cessful is daily proved in many schools. 

When keeping in at recess is abolished, it is 
very seldom reinstated; in fact, the abolition of 
keeping-in after school is the natural next step 
in reform. This does not apply, of course, to an 
extra study period for students that need some 
extra instruction in a given subject. Most of 
the schools included in the present report allow 
keeping-in after school, tho a few may use this 
time only for individual instruction and not for 
punishment. Many set maximum time limits, 
generally 30 minutes. Detention of students for 
disorder or neglect seems necessary to the peace 
and sanity of mind of some teachers, and few 
schools have the courage to deprive the faculty 
entirely of this nervous outlet. In any case, the 
kept-in child should be given a short recess at 
the time of dismissal, and then be called in for 
some truly educative work or personal confer- 
ence, not for sullen study at, rather than of, 
some penal task. All children and teachers 
must be out of the school before a stated time 
when the janitor takes charge to clean up for 
the day. 

Staying-in. 
Should students be allowed to stay in at recess 





fairly be determined by the length of time the 
buildings which are constructed are likely to be 
of real service, probably not less than twenty 
years nor more than forty. This practice is not 
only good finance but tends to make the public 
careful in authorizing an issue and the pro- 
vision of installments from time to time tends 
to prevent extravagance in current expenses, 
This at least is our conclusion in Seattle where 
it was adopted some years ago. 


These are only a few of the problems with 
which school boards have to deal and time does 
not permit of my referring at all to such ques- 
tions as the extent of the installation of manual 
training, schools for the blind, deaf, or defective 
(physical or mental), the introduction of med- 
ical elinies or departments of vocational guid- 
ance, and last but not least, the question of sepa- 
rate high schools for boys and girls, which, in 
my opinion, has not had anything like the care- 
ful consideration that it deserves. It may be 
said that these are matters for the superintend- 
ent and his staff, but clearly, unless boards of 
directors can be convinced of their utility, they 
can never be installed and the director who is 
not willing to give serious thought to these sub- 
jects as well as to those which are supposed to 
concern him more immediately is not properly 
filling his high position. To my mind there is 
virtually no question which a man or woman 
can hold which has greater responsibilities and 
greater opportunities for real service to a com- 
munity. The School Director is the link be- 
tween the public—the parent and the business- 
man—and is bound to study the relation between 
active life and the educational system for which 
he is responsible. If this relation is to become 
closer, if the demands of life are to be more fully 
met by our schools, it must be largely thru his 
efforts and he should be able to supplement and 
correct to no slight extent the educational the- 
ories which are from time to time promulgated 


and also to advance some of his own. 


OF SCHOOL RECESSES 


. Heck, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


of their own accord during fair weather? Not 
uny more than they should be allowed to stay 
away from a recitation. If they are too unwell 
to attend the recitation, they ought not to be 
made to do so; if they are too unwell to attend 
the recess, they ought not to be made to do so. 
As has been suggested, the recess belongs to the 
child as a right, not merely as a privilege; but 
it also belongs to him as a duty, just as much as 
his geography or his geometry. It is an obli- 
gatory period during the school day. Studying 
at recess ought to be as reprehensible in disci- 
pline as playing in a study period; in fact, its 
consequence may be more serious, especially 
when indulged in by just those overstudious boys 
and girls that need the recess the most. Loafing 
or gossiping in classroom and hall do give some 
relaxation and recreation, but they are feeble 
substitutes for and play. 
Even those students not vigorous enough, tem- 


outdoor movement 
porarily or chronically, to take part in games 
are far better strolling, or even standing, in the 
open air. Small school grounds do not allow 
much play, but they allow at least some exercise 
and fun and noise—three essentials of growth. 
Outdoor recesses change both physical and men- 
tal attitudes and tend to neutralize the effect 
of less natural attitudes in schools. (The rainy- 
day schedule will be discussed later.) 

About half of the schools or systems here 
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ground space per school in 26 schools or systems 
reporting such acreage is about three acres; but 
these figures do not include the larger city 
schools, which generally have very little space 
for recess. The small city, town, and consoli- 


the studied prohibit staying-in without special per 
be mission, except in play or toilet rooms. Others 
aty permit students to stay in or return to their own 

classrooms, others permit use of hall or halls, 
lic | and a few permit free use of the building as a 














TO- | whole. The requirement of outdoor recesses for dated rural schools are the best favored in this 
ads all students, except an excused few who can be regard. A great deal more interest should be 
es. |  ongregated in one room, is greatly to be de- shown in using vacant lots near the school, even f 
ere sired. if a small rent be required; and it is surprising 1) 
a Marching. that so few schools avail themselves of such ad- 
ith Marching in and out at POCEES I8 not a matter vantages. Furthermore, not half a dozen schools 4 
oes of taste, not even of couvenience, but a matter report much playground apparatus, exclusive of { 
a. a. 6 order, of co-operation, 01 emphasis epou simple equipment for basketball—the most pop- 
ual group rather ag — Se a “hil. ular game for the older children. Baseball is a 
‘va eee SOA. 68 TAsge Scucem Ca general favorite with the boys, of course, but is 
a dren may be marched out to prevent interfer- played informally in most schools. Fortunately, 
‘id- ence and loss of time, but such reasons are in football is not generally encouraged, and volley 
pa- sumeient a rotate ees — eee wet ball and soccer are becoming better known. i 
- Children in school s ould become citizens of a lennis courts are multiplying rapidly but can- 
re. society and merge their individualities as far as not often be used at recess, as too much space 
be | necessary ra - em good. rgpenares i“ is required in proportion to the number of play- i 
nd- their osallegag penens “ 7 " Nig so ne sO ke ers. Games for little children are taught by 
of by teach rs in instruction and, to a less degree, Neate Casnmihiainaar dk dasa: tak Widen teachers in a few of these schools, and some ; 
ney in discipline, children often fail to pig the Dover, Del high-school teams are coached after school hours. 
is greater significance of the group life as a whole ' One of the greatest needs in our curricula is 
wh: and their "1 cal aig ya to Z vig ac ee eee reper: “ > oS ee. some ‘requirement that in each. asus. Auieie 
sessive | yridualism in American homes, often ently ce OF purposes -ONtrOl ; . ; fini : 
sa ile to erage weet and self-importance, probably the students would enjoy, take pride aaa ee a ~~ — ae rhea an 
rly may be encouraged by individualistic school in, and greatly benefit by this social exercise if — rs a os sca at py he Reg ris ee 
am methods, however admirable in themselves and — done. = | adhbavence t0.the gules af ony liek auc | 
' saver inevitable to some extent in all good The trouble with most school marching is that —.... team : ; ‘ 
ae ovoid yo with these methods ps F gst it is not taken seriously by anybody. It is just ee reagan -— wont ore nnn 
m- é » 4 8 ; <a r in play as in other enterprises. So games must 
“wt go exercises that demonstrate the expression of a Way of getting in and out. In some- of these be taught outdoors and in; and if the play- 
“- the individual thru and for the group, the unre- schools the gmp — a the most ground space is small, it ahd Pram & 
es liability of being out of place and out of step, phlegmatic, but in other schools there are var- onal during indians a combination with Ladlnas 1 
a » impertinence of self-display, the inefficiency ious degrees of carelessness. No snap and fun . . "% " rth 2. ’ . see rn ‘ 
ich ss sata and the sailed of disorder. Al! and pride can develop out of slovenly marching. . ech Page. ng must play, not 
— these points may be, and sometimes are, empha If this school service is worth doing at all, it is 7 Toe Se Seni Pie ee 
lly sized in the instruction and discipline of the worth doing precisely. Within suitable limits Should haste capedein planennal for boys 3 
his school, but children generally are not mature for the age of the children in each grade and and for girls? Only insofar as necessary. The 
ind enough to see and especially not to appreciate their power of exact muscular control without hildren of the first and second grades ought to 
he- them; while the incarnation of these ideals in strain, the stricter the requirements, the better play together in games taught by teachers. Even 
ted bodily movement impresses itself thru eye an! the results. Erect carriage, proper place, even jy some schools where older children are sepa- 
ear and especially thru the kinaesthetic sense. distance between individuals, hands by side, no rated, these little ones have their games in com- 
The author has no intention of suggesting a talking, exactness in time, orderly turning, ete. ton. When boys from the third grade up show 
scheme of symbolism, for this ’ism has already —these and other characteristics add dignity, any tendency toward rudeness to girls, or take 
done much harm in education; he is simply stat power, beauty, and enjoyment to marching and possession of their space and apparatus, or play ! 
| ing the impressions gained over and over again, should be insisted upon by official authority and with them too roughly, then separation of the 
} not only from the demonstration of social order the public sentiment of the school. sexes may become necessary. The possibilities 
and co-operation by children marching together Should boys and girls march separately? This of trouble are greatest in the grammar grades 
} but also from the recognition and enjoyment of depends upon circumstances. Segregation of the and tend to die out, or become particularized to 
: } this social order and co-operation by the chil- sexes tends to increase, rather than decrease, sex a very few, in the best high schools. Of course, 
Not dren themselves. They do not understand its consciousness and should not be required except boys and girls will and should have their own 
.- full social significance but they see the value of when necessary. If there are separate play- games under any circumstances and will tend to 
vel self-control and subordination to the group pur- grounds for boys and for girls, it is more con- segregate naturally. Some principals of the 
be pose. They unconsciously develop thru it an venient to march the boys out to their play- thirteen schools, generally small, reporting no 
nd esprit de corps of love and pride in their school. ground and the girls to theirs; yet even then the separate playgrounds, say that the matter takes 
= Furthermore, the hygienic value of such separation could generally be made out of doors care of itself in this way, and some even encour- 
the marching will be readily granted, imbued as it and not interfere with the combined marching. age the boys and girls to play together. But 
but is with genuine pleasure. It builds up the body However, there is a possible disadvantage in separate playgrounds are reported by 25 schools 
a and lifts up the spirit. A child that does not having the grammar and high-school boys use or systems and are generally considered essen- 
:. 





like to march with his school should be sent to the stairways at the same time as the girls. 


: tial, especially in city schools. The entrances to 
ing : a doctor; there’s something out of gear in his When the entire class does march together in basements may be so placed that some separation 
ic: body or mind. double file, the boys had better march with boys of the sexes near them is obligatory. 

its Recesses offer the most frequent opportunities and the girls with girls, probably a pair of boys However, boys and girls co-operate in all 
uly t for this group demonstration thru marching. alternating with a pair of girls. .This arrange- forms of school work, so why fear, discourage, 
vv } Each child in his place in the class line, each ment generally seems to give better order, time, forbid co-operation in the freer and more spir- 
ms a class in its place in the school line, and all in and appearance, tho it may be largely a matter ited life at recess? Does the recess naturally 
— unison representing the school. Recreation and of training. tend to sex consciousness and even to disorder ? 
ble discipline fused into one. On fair days the Space, Equipment and Games. Boys and girls tend to become what we impute 
ay. ' marching could well be continued out on the These necessities of recess have been so well them to be; and, by advertising and inculcating 
m= school grounds and be elaborated into attrac- discussed in the literature on play that it would our fear of social intercourse between them in 
nes tive figures, becoming a recreative drill. Classes be superfluous to take up much space in repeat- schools, we make them conscious of and some- 
the or divisions could compete with each other, with ing the well-recognized principles of these dis- times interested in possible trouble. Better ex- 
low banners to be carried by the winners. Even on cussions. The national movement for play has pect no trouble, erect no barriers, put up no 
“18€ city sidewalks a little diversion of this kind probably given proportionately too little atten- sign-posts; and then believe in, watch for, insist 
th. } would not be unwelcome. tion to the school and recess side of the question, upon, stimulate to, and generate pride in the 
en- In 34 of the schools or systems here studied a side that might appeal to most communities courtesy that good society expects between boys 
ect the children march out and in at recess, and in first and thereby open the way for wider devel- 


and girls. Of course there are backgrounds of 
ny” two they march in but not out; while in eighteen opment. Just a few words are here needed about bad breeding, as well as good, in most schools, 


some form of music—piano, phonograph, or the meager but encouraging beginning in the but the esprit de corps of conscientiously and 
ere drum—is used. 


In some of the large high schools here represented. The average play- wisely administered public or private schools 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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analysis of the various school Principal J Supplies ; tementary fx Pension Supplies Behoo! Thi: 
expenditures under certain heads . ae Became Sibson 
and the educational departments upon | 
of the respective states are like- } the co 
ly to conform more and more than 1 
closely to the same general plan. endec 
Therefore, accounts of expendi- P 
tures and school budgets may war, ! 
most conveniently follow the reclair 
same outline. in the 
Acting upon this suggestion now cc 
and taking advantage of further | 
suggestions from official sources =: 
as well as from expert account- Ameri 
ants, bookbinders, etc, the Ford, 
Champaign, Illinois, schools have _INSTRUCTION tion 
prepared and adopted a book for Classroom Supplies, Ete. ‘ f 4] 
recording expenditures which — of the 
does follow such an outline, in a A Seen ban ~ planni 
all the features of which are leh Beboo! || Grade Se Suppis |] wigk’Sehoot | Geo | — giittic, | Ugboratory | Laboratory | “iSboratary war, a 
shown by the sample page — aoe none of pre] 
printed herewith. [ how 
The book has the form of a ; they 1 
ninety-column record. One num- must 
bered page includes two long and of the 
four short pages, the book being planni 
made up of leaves 13% inches ‘nal 
high and 19 inches wide with — 
two leaves of the same height : makin; 
but only 11% inches wide in- constr 
serted between every two long handle 
leaves. . 
The lines are numbered on all loss of 
the edges of leaves, both long OPERATING PLANT they a 
MED eetihee the tines thre and Pesos Janitors, Engineers Fuel, Water, Light, Bi a 
forms the columns. Gommessist | Preighs -_ de 
Opening the book, we find that os a rede = ae bd Dee High Boo! Gra Boots | centr Behont | “Z"Fooe z sae 
the left-hand long page has ameers, 
columns for the dates of war- workin 
rants, the person to whom saw fif 
drawn, with notes as to the pur- ; center 
pose, the serial numbers and the j the 
amounts in money. oe _— 
Following the line of any war- itary Ii 
rant toward the right, we find have b 
the proper column in which that that it 
particular expenditure should be health, 
recorded in accordance with the next 
general plan of analysis. le : 4 B' 
The main headings, those in pe 
capital letters, and the second OPERATING PLANT MAINTENANCE “Tf t 
line headings, in italics, are Fuel, Water, Light, Etc. yer the vis 
those of the government form of te ne ' broad + 
report, while the subordinate, or ouant [Garant [dents | senitow | Delivery | T ri — all the 
individual column, headings are High Scheot | Grads Schoot High Schoo! || of iets Purnivure } ‘Plumbing || rerememns, || insurance . 
those found most convenient in tt En —-— our pri 
the local school system for pur- sods lems i 
poses of exact information as to | manne! 
“where the money goes” and “Tn : 
provision of a sound basis for a 
estimating needs for the next — 
year’s budget. ning le 
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School Building Policies and the War, and Standardization 


of School Buildings 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, 


In these days of what appears to be a general 
hysteria attending the financial administration 
of state, municipal and school affairs, I am al- 
most tempted to abandon my topic and to sound 
a note of warning to school administrators, on 
what seems to me to be an impending crisis in 
the conservation of the nation’s school building 
resources. 

From all quarters come the reports that public 
improvements and fixed programs are being 
abandoned, and that school buildings and much 
needed school improvements are either temporar- 
ily set aside, or indefinitely postponed. 

“This is a lamentable situation and its effect 
upon the economic preparedness and welfare of 
the country is apt to be very much more serious 
than might be supposed. 
pended public building operations because of the 
war; neither has Berlin. Thruout France the 
reclaimed cities are rising from their ashes, and 
in their rebuilding, scientifie city planning is 


France has not sus- 


now compulsory. 

In his report to the last convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, Mr. George B. 
Ford, Chairman of the Institute Committee on 
Town Planning, tells us, after an extended study 
of the situation, that “The whole idea of city 
planning has grown up in France since the 
war, and as they frankly tell us, it is a matter 
of preparedness, preparedness for peace, because 
they realize that when the war is over, they 
must be ready to meet the economic competition 
of the other countries of Europe. They are 
planning great port developments, great ter- 
minal yards, great arteries of travel, and in fact, 
making complete, comprehensive plans. for the 
construction of their towns and cities, so as to 
handle traffic in a way that will mean the least 
More than that, 
they are tearing down the built-up sections of 


loss of energy and loss of time.. 
some towns. For instance, in Limoges, we saw 
six acres in the center of the town completely 
cleared for the purpose of laying out new, broad 
streets, and building new homes to house the 
working people after the war. In Marseilles we 
saw fifteen acres of six-story tenements in the 
center of the town, completely razed, solely for 
the purpose of reconstruction along modern, san- 
itary lines. Because more than one million men 
have been killed at the front, France realizes 
that it must do all in its power to preserve the 
health, the welfare and the citizenship of the 
next generation, who must be the workers and 
leaders in France in the future. 

“If the French nation in time of war can have 
the vision to carry out such ideas in the big, 
broad way that they are doing today, is it not 
all the more reason that we in America, with all 
our prosperity, should work out our own prob- 
lems in a like scientific and comprehensive 
manner ¢ 

“In England, town planning is further devel- 
oped. They have had a compulsory town-plan- 
ning law for eight years, and the Town-Plan- 
ning Institute for three and a half years. The 
architects are working out wonderful plans now 
for London; not only for London, proper, but 
for the whole surrounding area of 1,500 square 
miles, by bringing the transit facilities, boule 
vards, streets, parks, playgrounds, public build 
ings, etc., into one great comprehensive plan.” 


Editor’s Note.—This paper under the title, “Stand 
ardization of School Buildings” was read before the 
Department of School Administration of the N. FE. A.., 
Portland, Ore., July 11, 1917. The author has written 
With an intimate knowledge of school building neces 
sities in widely separated sections of the country—a 
knowledge gained from direct and consulting archi- 


tectural service which he is rendering to t f 
education. villi 


Recent reports tell us that in Southern Al- 
bania, the Italians have already organized public 
service, built five hundred miles of excellent 
roads, and have opened one hundred elementary 
schools, with Italian and Albanian teachers, and 
are giving special instruction in agriculture. 

In Germany these principles have long been 
the rule; not only have cities been planned along 
the most scientific lines, but the whole system 
has been linked together by a wonderful system 
of intercommunication. This, coupled with a 
wonderful system of industrial education, mak- 
ing every one a skilled worker in some field, has 
made the country almost invincible in its fight 
for the domination of the world. 

Our country, tho only upon the threshold of 
a great struggle, is already alive to its economic 
shortcomings. If, after almost three years of 
the greatest struggle known to history, France 
and England find it necessary for their preser- 
vation and existence, to carry forward extraor- 
dinary plans for the improvement of their cities, 
as a national policy, is it wise on our part to 
abandon or postpone the very things which seem 
most vital to our success? Is it going to re- 
quire bitter loss and untold agonies to bring us 
to a full realization of our responsibilities, or 
are we to profit by the lessons which have been 
so dearly bought by others ¢ 

What has been said of city plan and public 
improvement, applies with equal or greater force 
to our schools; if the one is necessary for our 
economic well-being, the other is absolutely in- 
dispensable, for upon it rests the very founda- 
tion of our government. And never before in 
the history of this country was there greater 
need, or a more serious crisis than at the pres- 
ent moment. 

There must be no halt in the onward move- 
ment. Not only must school building continue 
unabated and the schools brought to the high- 
est efficiency, but the whole scheme of indus- 
trial education must be organized in a manner 
to make up for the depletion of the world’s 
skilled workers. The apprentice system is gone. 
Immigration of skilled workers is at an end. 
Where, then, can we look for relief except thru 
the schools? A great constructive work lies 
before us, not only in the readjustment of our 
educational system to meet the new conditions, 
but in the buildings to house it as well. 

To curtail the building of schoolhouses, is no 
doubt wise, if by curtailment is meant, putting 
a check in wild and wanton extravagance. Pres- 
ent tendencies have been somewhat in the direc- 
tion of over-elaboration, ill-considered plans, and 
inefficient buildings, and I am in accord with 
any movement which will put a stop to such, but 
not with the policy of setting aside or indefi- 
nitely postponing long projected: and much 
needed school improvements, on the ground of 
economy or high building costs, and this policy 
should find no responsive chord in any school 
community. 

When President Wilson issued his war proc- 
lamation and called upon the people of the 
United States to conserve their resources for 
the struggle ahead, he did not mean that they 
should stop spending money. There is every 
reason to the contrary. The markets of the 
world are opening to our fields and industries 
and the demand is growing with every passing 
hour. There should be no curtailment of build- 
ing enterprises, and least of all, schoolhouses. 
These are both consistent with the maintenance 
of our prosperity, and the country is and will 
remain, prosperous. 


Mo. 


Building costs are high but they will remain 
so, regardless of the period of the contest in 
which the country is involved, and a restora- 
tion of former building costs, in my opinion, 
cannot be expected. We are face to face with 
a new, disturbing readjustment. We are upon a 
new basis of values which is making itself felt 
in all activities, and in the main, this readjust- 
ment has come to stay. 

It is recognized that food, fuel and govern- 
ment supplies must take precedence over any- 
thing else in the transportation facilities of the 
country, and the inadequacy of this agency is 
one of the principal reasons for the high build- 
ing costs, but surely this cannot be to the ex- 
tent of paralyzing public work and improve- 
ments. If, after proper investigation, these 
agencies are found to be inadequate, steps should 
be taken at once to bring it in harmony with 
the greater demand. 

If an industry so fundamentally important as 
the building industry, is crippled by unwise 
transportation regulations, or unsound public 
sentiment, there is serious danger of an early 
surplus of unemployed labor and a genuine em- 
barrassment to the government in obtaining the 
funds from the business interests of the coun- 
try, with which to finance the war. 

School building and improved conditions in 
school housing are, at best, slow processes, and 
if these are seriously retarded by a general stag- 
nation during what may prove to be a protracted 
period, it will result in a serious set-back to the 
forward movement in school conditions, now so 
general thruout the country. 

By all means, then, let us keep on building, 
but in avoiding waste, let us see to it that 
safety, proper light, ventilation, sanitation and 
the efficiency of our schools, are not sacrificed 
to an economy that in the end, spells extrava- 
gance. 

The work of your committee then in the 
standardization of schoolhouse plans and con- 
struction, is of far greater significance than a 
mere tabulation of results and attending cosws. 
It gives opportunity for constructive thinking 
and much may be done to bring about a clearer 
understanding of the fundamentals underlying 
a safe and economic school building policy, as 
well as to assist in the conservation of the 
nation’s educational resources. 

Legal Control of Standards. 

For sometime past I have felt that mistakes 
in school planning, growing out of incompetent 
knowledge of the subject, are bringing about the 
enactment of state laws and health rules, framed 
with a view of safety from such incompetence, 
rather than with a view of setting forth the cor- 
rect principles of good practice. In some cases 
laws are of such drastic terms as to result in 
an increased cost in building, without commen- 
surate benefit in safety, or school efficiency. And 
in others a premium is actually placed upon 
types of buildings that are fast becoming ob- 
solete. 

Where laws governing the plan and construc- 
tion of school buildings may be necessary, it by 
no means follows that the best results in school 
planning, obtain in the states where such laws 
exist, and from my own observation, I am led to 
believe that this is not always the case. 

Our first efforts then should be directed to a 
standardization which will bring about a more 
rational condition, and a harmony between 
building laws and good practice. 

I am alive to the fact that no effective stand- 
ardization can be had, except thru the co-opera- 
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tion of both state and school authorities, and to 
this end it would seem advisable to reduce our 
recommendations as to fundamentals, to such 
form as would be available as basic law, upon 
which reasonable regulations may be built and 
localized. 

Dangers of Standardization. 

School building practice is constantly chang- 
ing with the course of study and the enlarged 
uses of the plant. Schools can no longer be 
transplanted. A successful building in one com- 
munity may be entirely out of place in another. 
They are individual, and a standardization 
which would discourage the free exercise of in- 
dividuality, both in plan and exterior treatment, 
would be lamentable in the extreme. 

We have just fairly emerged from the time 
when all school buildings were the same the 
country over. They were mere buildings and 
where they fulfilled their function in providing 
a place in which to teach, they were devoid, in 
most instances, of good taste, to say nothing of 
architecture. Luckily, that time lies well be- 
hind. We have come to the realization that a 
school building is a living, vital thing and have 
begun to invest it with an architectural dignity 
befitting its importance. 

Insofar then, as is possible, our standardiza- 
tion should encourage a free handling, enabling 
school buildings to be fitted into local schools and 
community life, with due regard for those essen- 
tials necessary for safety, light and sanitation. 

One of the most important considerations, in 
my opinion, is that of site. The first requisite to 
the success of any school project, is an adequate 
site. Restricted or inadequate sites defeat at 
once, all possibilities of extension, and limits the 
activities to those originally provided in the 
plan. Many mistakes may be avoided and school 
expansion made easy thru competent advice here. 
Reasonable site limitations then, governing the 
requirements for building, as well as playground, 
should be the first aim of our committee. 

Attention should also be directed to the de- 
velopment of the school and site as centers of 
community interest in their relation to city 
planning. 


Safety an Important Consideration. 

Safety is the next important consideration. A 
law which requires all school buildings to be of 
fireproof construction, without regard to their 
size, location and general plan, is unwise, and 
places an unnecessary handicap upon the de- 
velopment of schools in the smaller commun- 
ities. Where it is splendid practice to build 
school buildings of fireproof construction, and 
where this should be encouraged, fireproof build- 
ings are unnecessary in small communities, if 
proper plan and methods of construction are 
employed. Fifty per cent of the high school 
population of the country is found in cities of 
less than 8,000 population. Such communities 
are unable, generally, to provide the necessary 
accommodation, along with generous sites, and 
erect their buildings in fireproof construction 
thruout, within the limits of their taxing or 
bonding power. Such a provision then, must 
needs discourage the building of new schools, 
and means the continued use of old, worn out, 
and otherwise undesirable buildings. 

Where funds will not permit the erection of 
a fireproof building, it will require but a small 
additional outlay to fireproof corridor, floors and 
stairways, and if the building is properly located, 
limited in its height, planned with due regard to 
circulation, stairway and exit, and proper meth- 
ods of construction employed, it can be rendered 
eminently safe, without the further use of fire- 
proofing methods. 


A careful consideration then by this commit- 
tee of these conditions, and wise recommenda- 
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tions thereon, may result in material benefit. to 
the small communities of the country. 
Elasticity of Plans. 

Equally important with the site and safety, 
is the general plan scheme to be adopted for the 
building, and no matter how modest the begin 
ning, a school building should be laid out so that 
its accommodations may be increased without 
impairing its natural lighting, or without ser 
ious alterations. This point seems to have been 
overlooked generally thruout the 
much resulted with a view of its 
future extension, but it should be of such char 
acter as will permit of the extension of any of 
its departments from one to two or more units, 
and the unit should be such as to accommodate 
a normal class and no more. In other words, the 
plan should be elastic to the highest degree, and 
capable of easy adjustment to overcrowding or 


country and 


waste has 


to changes in the curricula. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion as to 
the open or closed plan for a school building, 
and where the closed plan has some advantages 
in first cost, it is at the expense of perfect nat- 
ural lighting, ventilation and maximum safety. 

The advantages of the open plan are well rec- 
ognized on the European continent. The school 
buildings of Germany, Austria, Prussia and 
furnish abundant evidence that 
the open plan is one offering maximum safety 
from the disposition of the classrooms in rela- 


Seandinavia, 


tion to corridor, stairway and exit, and the lim- 
ited area open to fire or panic hazard. 

As a first consideration then, it may be noted 
that perfect lighting, natural ventilation and 
safety may be made to go hand in hand in a 
properly arranged school building, and one or 
all of these requirements are sure to be sacrificed 
Funda- 
mental suggestions here seem to me of vital 


as soon as the plan becomes involved. 


importance. 
Stairways and Exits. 

The safety of a school building depends in a 
large measure upon the location and number of 
its stairways. Many buildings altho offering ad- 
equate corridor space for proper circulation, fall 
short of standard requirements in their stairway 
and exit capacity. 

The location and number of stairways in a 
building, is a matter of calculating accommoda 
tions for the number of persons and the number 
It is a problem for the 
building, and 


of floors to be served. 
individual wise standardization 
rules here may result in improved school con- 
ditions as well as economy. 

Fire escapes, tho required by law in many 
states, should not be found upon school build- 
ings designed for the highest degree of safety, 
unless they are planned as enclosed stairways, 
and the pupils required to use them at least 
once a day. Experience has proven that the 
ordinary fire escape will be forgotten in the 
panic and confusion attending a fire, as the 
pupils, unless well acquainted with them as a 
means of exit, by common instinct will resort 
to the stairways. 

Wise advice and an agreement upon what will 
constitute perfect safety in a school building 
for stairway and exit, seems to me to be of 
paramount importance. 
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In its last analysis the success of 
any system or form of school con- 
trol depends upon the caliber of the 
men and women on the school board. 
It depends upon their honesty, in- 
tegrity, ability, public spirit ——- upon 
their ideals and their translation of 
these ideals to school work. 














Much has been written on the subject of 
proper lighting of schoolrooms. There is a fair 
unanimity of opinion from which side light 
should come, but there is a wide range on the 
quantity to be admitted. It is obvious that 
window surface necessary for a school in the 
northern and eastern latitudes, will be entirely 
too great for schools in the south. State legis. 
lation has generally been in the direction of fix. 
ing a certain percentage of the floor area for 
glass area, regardless of other considerations, 
The strict enforcement of laws requiring an ex. 
cess of window surface has, in some instances, 
not only given a harmful quantity of light, but 
demanded the adoption of excessive story height, 
or special methods of construction, placing an 
unnecessary burden upon the cost of buildings, 
without commensurate result. This question 
should be carefully studied and thoroly deter. 
mined, to the end that a standard may be fixed 
minimizing both objections. 


The Size of Rooms. 

A law fixing the size of classrooms upon ay 
arbitrary number of square feet per pupil, or 
number of cubic feet of air space, cannot be de- 
pended upon for the proper dimension of rooms, 
and much waste in floor space has resulted 
therefrom, as such rules generally require 4 
floor space far in excess of the actual require. 
ments, in some cases as much as twenty per cent, 
Surely a law which requires floor space to that 
extent over normal requirements, does not make 
for economy. 

I realize that it will be impossible for this 
committee to determine standards which will fit 
into all of the many ramifications of classroom 
planning. Helpful suggestions, however, can 
and should be made. 

The advice of this committee may be made 
valuable in suggestions as to auditorium or as- 
sembly rooms. Many communities have erected 
such rooms in school buildings, serviceable only 
as lecture rooms, and the expense has been out 
of all proportion with practical uses. 

Such rooms should be planned for maximum 
school as well as community uses, and if 80 
planned, can be of educational value commen- 
surate with their cost. 

There seems to be no general agreement as to 
the number of toilet fixtures required for a given 
building, and state laws vary greatly in their 
requirements. 
sible here. 


Constructive suggestions are pos- 


It will, perhaps, be impossible for the com: 
mittee to enter to the various 
methods and involved in 
heating and ventilation. Some general sugges 
tions, however, should be included, to the end 
that the required space is provided to house the 
system, to insure its proper working. 


into detail as 


technical processes 


The above are the fundamentals as to plan, 
and these, coupled with suggestions as to Tm 
tional methods of construction, should provide 
a basis for the satisfactory standardization of 
schools, as far as we may ever hope to carry it. 

And, finally, the committee should determin? 
some uniform system of computing cost data, 
determining the items which should go to make 
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up the cost of a school building, in order that | 


comparable data, as between various commum 
ities, may be compiled. 

Realizing the importance and value of such 
data, this work was initiated by the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers and 4 
preliminary report made at their meeting im 
May, 1916. Now that the work is to be taken 


up by a joint committee composed of school ex | 


perts, accounting officers and architects, conelw- 


sive and valuable suggestions may be hoped for, } 


for settling this much abused question. 
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A Century of Progress in Schoolhouse Construction 


Schools of the Last Quarter. 

The final quarter of the 19th century is 
marked by the gradual elimination of useless 
features such as winding stairways, gothic win- 
dows, sliding partitions, and the like. Many 
new plans were tried, but all were alike in gen- 
eral principles, and most of them were very sim- 
ple in construction. Such a school is illustrated 
by the photograph and plan of the Dike School, 
(illustration 29) built in Cleveland in 1883. 
The window arrangement in these buildings was 
better than in the earlier ones. Rooms were 
lighted from one side only, and the windows 
were banked in pairs so that the light was but 
little obstructed. The stairs were straight but 
very narrow and were built in the long central 
corridors which were seriously obstructed by 
them. No attempt was made to secure an audi- 
torium or large study hall in this plan. The 


buildings were two stories in height and con- 
tained eight large classrooms, two small class- 
All of 
the large rooms were provided with wardrobes, 
which by this time had come to be recognized 


rooms, and two small recitation rooms. 























DIKE SCHOOL 
PLAN : OF - FIRST: FLOOD 
SCALE EE —3—} Peet 
Fig. 29. Dike School, Cleveland, 1883. Simplicity 


favored near end of century 


The 


accommodated 


as necessary features of school buildings. 
Dike School cost $28,000 
from 700 to 800 children. 


and 


A book written in 1886 by J. George Hodgins, 
of Ontario, on School Architecture and Hygiene 
gives a large variety of plans, which are partic- 
ularly interesting because they show the way in 
which school buildings were shifting from one 
plan to another. New educational methods had 
arisen during the latter half of the century, and 
architects were striving to adapt their plans to 
changing conditions. 

[lustration 30, taken from Mr. Hodgins’ book, 
shows the ground floor of the Longfellow School- 
house erected in Denver early in the 80s and 
designed by Mr. R. S. Roeschlaub. This plan 
is particularly interesting because it shows the 
simplest form of the large central hall type 
which with many variations became popular all 
over the United States, and is still to be found 
in large numbers. With a slight change in the 
type of stairway, Plan 30 is practically the same 


Note.—The first installment of this article appeared in the 
June issue of the Journal 


May Ayres 


(Conclusion) 

















Fig. 30 Beginning of large central hall type. 

as that of the Lakeview School of Collinwood, 
Ohio, where in the disastrous fire of March 4, 
1908, 173 children and two teachers burned to 
death. The central hallway acted as a chimney 
thru which smoke and flames rushed upwards 
from the basement and spread thruout the build- 
ing. Even after the Collinwood tragedy, which 
efficiently illustrated the dangers of this par- 
ticular type of construction, buildings of sub- 
stantially the same design were erected in many 
parts of the country. Perhaps one reason for 
the continuing popularity is that the central hall 
furnishes a fairly large area which may be used 
for assembly purposes. It is commonly used as 
an auditorium, and in some cases where the well 
which extends to the skylight is large enough 
the upper hallways form a rude balcony where 
a few classes may stand. 

Illustrations 31 and 32, again taken from Mr. 
Hodgins’ book, show “a schoolhouse in Ohio” 
designed by Messrs. Randall and Patton of Chi- 
cago. It is particularly interesting to note in 
this plan, that instead of having special ward- 
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robes for pupils the rooms marked C were de- 
sigied for the use of teachers, and also intended 
as small recitation rooms in cases where rem- 
nants of the old monitorial system still pre- 
vailed. Such an arrangement was not at all 
uncommon in the early 80s, and in some cases 
wardrobes for pupils were also furnished. The 
“observatory tower at the top of the building 
with railing and canopy,” ventilating shafts, 
gable windows, and filigree ornaments are re- 
miniscent of school architecture of the post- 
bellum period. 

Towards the end of the century it became evi- 
dent that schools such as those just described 
were too elaborate and wasteful in construction; 
but the plan of using the center of the first 
floor as an assembly hall appealed so strongly 
that a new type of building was designed to hold 
it. Illustration 33 shows the Lawn School, built 
in Cleveland in 1902. The halls become a simple 
oblong, and the stairs are somewhat modified. 
Even this plan proved unsatisfactory, and arch- 
itects cast about for some design whereby new 





Fig. 32. Small recitation rooms attached to classrooins 


afterwards became wardrobes. 


rooms might be added without interfering with 
the usefulness of those already erected. 

The 20th Century and Fireproof Schools. 

The latter half of the 19th century was 
frankly a period of experimentation. The old 
Lancasterian system had broken down, and in 
its place had grown up class teaching such as 
we know it today. The huge study hall had been 
changed into an auditorium; recitation rooms 
were enlarged and turned into regular class- 
rooms. Manual training, domestic science, and 
physical culture were demanding rooms; and 
especially important was the fact that cities were 
growing with startling rapidity and all new 
building had to be planned with an eye to 
speedy enlargement. The box-like type of school 
building had been tried in all its variations. 
Finally, in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury the leading architects cast aside all their 
traditional methods of procedure and evolved a 
new school unlike anything seen before. 

In the first place, the new schools were fire- 
proof. That was perhaps their most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, but with it came other fea- 
tures almost as revolutionary. The new build- 





ings had flat roofs, because flat roofs are better 





Fig. 31 Architecture of the post-bellum period. 
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and cheaper than pitched ones. Not infre- 

















FIG. 34. THE MEMPHIS SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, O 
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FIG. 34. FIRST 
quently these roofs were equipped with open-air 
gymnasiums or playgrounds. All the rooms had 
unilateral lighting, and the whole side of a 
building would sometimes be left blank in defi- 
ance of all tradition. Stairs were at the ends of 
the building, of fireproof material, and some- 
times cut off from the rest of the building by 
doorways. Wardrobes were narrow, and usu- 
ally opened only into the room instead of having 
one door into the hallway. Special rooms for 
manual training, domestic science, and teachers’ 
rest room, were usually provided, and in the 
basement were sometimes gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, and shower baths. The auditorium of 
the early fireproof building was on the first 
floor, with a high platform at the front, anid 
with the view from the stage sometimes seriously 
obstructed by steel pillars which supported the 
rooms above. (Illustration 34.) 

The fireproof building of today is an immense 
improvement upon the earlier types. The new 
Empire School of Cleveland, for example, is en- 
tirely fireproof and so constructed that new 
wings may be added for future extensions with- 


AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF THE 


























EARLY FORM OF FLAT-ROOFED, FIREPROOF SCHOOL 











out injuring either the utility or the symmetry 
of the building. The windows are banked in 
sets of five and the masonry is so shaped as to 
cut off a minimum of light. Auditoriums have 
slanted floors like theaters, are unobstructed by 
pillars and have real stages instead of platforms. 
Gymnasiums for boys and for girls, swimming 
pool, playrooms, toilets, shower baths, auditor 
ium, library, shops, and domestic science rooms 
can all be shut off from the rest of the building 
so that they can be eonveniently used for social 
and community these 
schools mouldings are done away with, doors 


center purposes. In 
have no paneling, corners of floors and ceilings 
are smooth and rounded, stairways have solid 
balustrades, and every endeavor is made to leave 
dust and dirt no lodging place. Piping for 
vacuum cleaning, and the most modern heating, 
ventilating, and regulating apparatus are in- 
stalled. 
Schools of the Future. 

The Empire School is typical of the best prac 
tice of today, but even now there are new plans 
under way and new experiments being tried, so 
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MEMPHIS SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, O 


that it is entirely possible that within another 
decade the approved school architecture may 
There is 
being tried, for example, the one-story building 


show something radically different. 


with lighting furnished from overhead by saw- 
tooth skylights. In such rooms there are no 
shadows, no bright rays, and the light seems to 
come from every corner. One story schools need 
not be built of fireproof materials, for since 
every room is arranged with a separate outdoor 
In local- 
ities where land is inexpensive, and where popu- 


entrance the hazard to life is slight. 
lation shifts rapidly it may be wise to adopt 
these cheap one-story schoolhouses rather than 
The one-story 


building can be abandoned as soon as it falls 


the far more expensive buildings. 


behind educational requirements, but the fire- 
proof building of modern times built largely of 
cement grows stronger with age, until it turns 
practically into solid rock. 

On the other hand, the large fireproof build- 
ing is being constantly studied with a view to 


changes. Illustration 35, represents a classroom 
designed by Mr. W. R. MeCornack, Architect 
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FIG. 36 EMPIRE SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, 0. W. R. MeCORNACK, ARCHITECT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for the Cleveland School System. This room is 


Type of Building Erected in 1916 and 1917 
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that it may be used by two alternating platoons, 
should the double platoon system of administra 
tion be adopted. wardrobe par 
tition the room becomes the standard size for 
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popu- | ae . manual training, cooking, or other similar lots large enough to supply several buildings at 
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School Participation in Community Improvement 


President L. B. Hill, Concord State Normal School, Athens, W. Va. 


The normal school referred to in this article 
was established at the town of Concord by an 
act of the West Virginia legisature, February 
28, 1872. The school, like many other state in- 
stitutions, may have been thus located owing to 
sectional political influence, rather than with a 
view of serving the educational interests of the 
state at large; it may be that the legislators 
were influenced by the old notion that a school 
should be located in the most quiet, and isolated 
spot which could’ be secured; or it may be that 
they thought this location would become the 
center of the great industrial development, 
which was sure to come to the southern section 
of the state. Unfortunately for the school the 
main lines of industrial development missed its 
location. The Chesapeake and Ohio railroad 
was 26 miles away. The Norfolk and Western 
came only within twelve miles, and the Virgin- 
ian—the last road constructed—stopped seven 
miles away. The town changed its name from 
Concord Church to Athens, and at one time at- 
tempted to secure the county seat and court 
house, but, failing in this, it has remained a 
conservative mountain village of some five hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

The Local Problem. 

The school first served the community and 
neighboring counties as a free school; later it 
became a local high school, and finally, by the 
introduction of some professional work into the 
fourth year, it assumed the nature of a training 
school for teachers. However, it was not until 
1912 that the State Board of Regents issued an 
order requiring all normal schools to strengthen 
their courses by adding at least one-third of a 
year’s work to each year until they became 
standard normal schools. This addition was be- 
gun in Concord State Normal School in 1912. 
About this time, or possibly a year later, those 
responsible for the administration of the school 
began to look for some way of helping the com- 
munity and for some features which could be 
pointed to as distinctly characterizing the in- 
stitution. Such features were not to be found 
among the things commonly advertised by nor- 
mal schools. Transportation facilities were not 
good, for the seven miles to the nearest railroad 
station were covered with deep mud during the 
winter season. The town was not modern for 
there were no street lights, no water save from 
deep wells, no sewer system, no homes with mod- 
ern conveniences. The streets were ungraded, 
and all sidewalks were made of boards. The 
old argument for educating people on a “hollow 
log” had become so moss grown that those in 
authority would not use it. The problem was: 
What can be done to this village to make it a 
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of first year’s work. 3 





IMPROVEMENT AT 
1. Moving fences and grading sidewalks. 2. Second year Good Roads’ Day Note 


A group of the faculty in working order 4 


suitable environment in which to train teachers? 

The point of attack was found in the gover- 
nor’s proclamation calling for the observance of 
“good roads’ days” in 1914. The days named 
were May 28 and 29. The proclamation was 
read and explained to the pupils one morning at 
chapel; a committee of students and faculty met 
in the principal’s office later in the day and drew 
up the following propositions which were pre- 
sented to the town council: 


What the Students Proposed. 

“We, the students and faculty of Concord 
Normal School, hereby voluntarily offer our ser- 
vices for 1}, eight-hour days on the sidewalks of 
said town, under the following. conditions: 

“I—That all services are to be performed 
under the direction and supervision of a com- 
petent engineer. 

“11—That all grades or levels are to be made 
and all fences noved by May 27. 

“I1I—That the council is to provide teams, 
wagons, scrapers, and other implements in pro- 
portion to the needs and number of students 
engaged in work. 

“I1V—That all places of business shall be 
closed during working hours and every able- 
bodied, male citizen of the town be required to 
work.” 

The council accepted the propositions and 
complied with the terms as far as it was able. 
On the morning of the twenty-eighth 120 enthu- 
siastic male students and members of the faculty 
came out to demolish the old board walks, dig 
down the high banks, and make fills where 
needed. The young ladies prepared lunches for 
the morning and afternoon and served a sub- 
stantial meal at the noon hour. Suffice it to say 
that some of the conservative shop keepers 
opened up as usual on the morning of the 
twenty-eighth, but were ashamed before long and 
closed their places of business. A few fences 
had not been removed, and even one man sat 
upon the curb of his well which had to be filled 
in order to straighten and widen the street, and 
swore that his property should not be molested. 
Later in the day he brought out his team, set it 
to work on the grading, and removed his own 
fence. The town reimbursed him for his well 
by drilling him a new one, after which he be- 
came the most enthusiastic citizen for civic im- 
provement. 

By noon on the second day the village had 
been literally torn up. The students had ren- 
dered faithful service, but much more remained 
to be done. By this time the citizens caught the 
spirit; many of them went on and finished up 
the work begun. Let it be remembered that all 
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concrete walk at right, the result 
Clearing the school village park 
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this work had been done upon the sidewalks, 
The streets remained untouched. Coincident 
with this, the county voted a bond issue for good 
roads, which provided for the grading of the 
principal streets of the town. When the second 
“good roads’ days” were observed by the students 
and faculty the following year, their efforts were 
centered upon parts of the town not included in 
the first year’s work. From one end of the town 
to the other, in many places on both sides of the 
street, there are good concrete sidewalks on a 
splendid grade. The principal streets have been 
macadamized. 


Making a Park. 

The second community project was to turn 
the old normal campus, which was no_ longer 
used by the normal school, into a school-village 
park. The old normal building was burned some 
years ago, leaving the site in very bad condition, 
Since it is located in the midst of the town it 
was very unsightly. Thru the co-operation of 
the normal students, faculty, and citizens of the 
town, the site was made to assume a very attrac. | 
tive appearance. A committee consisting of al 
member of the faculty, the mayor of the town, | 
and the president of the Women’s Civic League, | 
was appointed to manage and control the park, 
A few community dinners were enjoyed in the 
park, but before much was made of it, a larger 
and more significant co-operative plan was 
worked out between the school and the village, 
For years the village had had practically no 
school building. Thru the influence of the nor- 
mal the board of control leased to the district 
board for 99 years, the old campus for a school 
site. The new building, consisting of eleven 
rooms, is to be used as a grade school and as an 
observation and practice school for the normal 
students. 

Thru the encouragement of the normal school 
the women of the community have organized a 
civie league by which they have accomplished 
much for the improvement of the town. The 
following are significant types of the work of 
the league: Better babies’ contest; spelling bees; 
rat and fly exterminating contests; five hundred 
grape vines distributed thru the community at 
a nominal cost; and lawn contests. 


A Survey Undertaken. 

The courses of study in the normal are 
planned so as to give special emphasis to civic 
improvement. The class in civics and health 
deserves special mention. Last fall the 
Women’s Civic League requested the town coun: 
cil to make a sanitary survey of the town. 
Thereupon the council passed a_ resolution 
authorizing the class in civics and health in the 
normal school to make a sanitary survey of the 
town according to the request of the Civic 
League. The plans and details of such survey 
were agreed upon by the teacher of the class and 
the local board of health. At this writing the 
survey has not been finished, but important te 
sults have already been observed. Families are 
beginning to make surveys of their own homes 
and rubbish heaps are disappearing. During the 
past two years the classes in domestic scienc 
frequently invite the heads of half a dozen fam 
ilies to dinner. At these dinners at least two 
members of the faculty are present. All discuss 
community improvements and problems of ger 
eral interest. 

In all the projects mentioned above the stt 
dents and faculty have been active participants 
The pupils who are being trained for teacher 
are made conscious that the normal is attempt 
ing to assist the citizens of the town in all thei 
problems which pertain to better living. It # 
hoped that teachers who are trained in this nor 
mal school will carry this enthusiasm for com 
munity improvement into the districts in whit 
they teach, and thereby make a distinct cor 
tribution in training children for efficient citr 
zenship. 


———E 
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The After-Training of Teachers in City Schools 


S. E. 


The manifold problems of publie education 
demand continuous growth on the part of ail 
who have to do with their solution. Changing 
conceptions of its range and application con- 
stantly require new adjustments. Fortunately, 
for its development, educational policies are less 
static today than they have ever been. New 
problems appear at every turn. Who would be 
so rash as to predict what the morrow will bring 
forth? The present educational situation is 
most inviting in that it calls for exceptional 
growth in resourcefulness on the part of teach- 
ers and supervisors. Such growth should find 
expression in greater teaching power and an en- 
larged outlook upon life. 

By reason of the constant change in the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force the greatest caution 
should be exercised in the selection of new 
teachers. Any indication of unfitness, on ac- 
count of low standards of scholarship or teach- 
ing excellence, should be thoroly investigated, 
and if such indications are found to be unmis- 
takable they should serve as a bar to admission. 
Once admitted, it becomes the duty of the super- 
intendent to place the new teacher where she is 
best adapted, where conditions are most favor- 
able for rapid adjustment and growth. The 
method by which a new teacher becomes perma- 
nently established is of vital 
future growth. 

The principal of the school should be given 
the responsibility to counsel with the superin- 
tendent in the assignment of teachers to grades 
and in the transfer of teachers from grade to 
grade within his own building. A competent 
principal takes a uniform interest in all of the 
children in his building and will recommend the 
assignment of teachers to the grades where they 
will render the most satisfactory service. 

Where teachers are found in the service who 
have no standards of scholarship or teaching ex- 
cellence, they should be frankly advised of their 
status. If they show no inclination to improve, 
their services should be discontinued forthwith. 
Higher standards of admission to the service and 
the present healthy sentiment among teachers 
which demands of the members of the teaching 
eraft high academic and professional attainment 
have reduced this class to a minimum. 

Those teachers of the who 
show a willingness to improve should be given 
every opportunity to do so. At one of the ses- 
sions of city superintendents, held in Harris 
burg in connection with the state teachers’ asso 
ciation meeting of 1915, Supt. Addison L. Jones 
of West Chester suggested a method of dealing 
with this class. Such teachers are advised by 
him to take specific courses in summer schools 
in the academic subjects in which they are weak 
and in the theory and practice of teaching 
adapted to their needs. Supt. Jones’s method of 
dealing with this group appeals to me as excep 
tionally wise. 


concern to her 


foregoing class 


Another group of teachers is made up of those 
who follow a more or less uniform mode of 
Their work is gen- 

They do not rise 
much above a certain level nor fall much below 
it. They have learned how to get average re- 
sults. They know their accomplishments and 
are satisfied with them. The points of appeal 
for them to do better work must come from the 
exceptional supervisor, the observation of teach- 
ing by other teachers who far surpass them in 
their teaching of the same grade of work and 
under similar conditions. They are convinced 
more effectively by this method than by any 
other. 


teaching from year to year. 
erally classed as satisfactory. 


Besides, the selection of a teacher in any 
building to give a demonstration lesson always 
serves to stimulate the pride of the entire teach- 
ing force of a building. 

The last group consists of those who stand 
out as superior teachers and who are always alert 
to take advantage of every opportunity to en- 

Editor’s Note.—This paper was read before the 


“Pennsylvania Schoolmen's Week,’ University of Penn- 
sylvania, April 12, 1917. 


Weber, Superintendent of Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


large their powers. 
entire school system. 


They set the ideals for the 

Such need no oversight. 
For the good of the service their ability should 
be capitalized and utilized in working out the 
problems of securing the best teaching possible 
for all grades. 

To obtain the highest quality of classroom 
teaching is the main consideration in this dis- 
cussion. All available means for improving 
teachers in the service should be directed toward 
attaining this one end. Making use of such 
means constitutes constructive supervision. 

I am assuming that the superintendent’s duties 
are much higher than those of an inspectorial 
expert. His mission is everywhere to help, to 
make himself useful where he is most needed, to 
look only for good teaching and to bring it 
clearly into prominence wherever it is found. 
He should find many occasions to take part in a 
recitation and frequently ask permission to 
teach the class. Here he finds constantly the 
teacher’s daily problems. In consequence, all of 
his notices from the office involving questions of 
classroom instruction will be tempered by the 
knowledge gained from direct contact with daily 
classroom problems. Circulars of the kind issued 
from his office, independent of such knowledge, 
lose their effectiveness. 

Assuming the duties of the superintendent to 
be constructive, it follows that he should find 
out as soon as possible where he can be of the 
most service and that he make his visits of suf- 
ficient length and frequency to make possible the 
solution of a teacher’s difficulties. This natur- 
ally implies an unequal distribution of the super- 
intendent’s time devoted to schoolroom visits. 
Why shouldn’t this be the approved way for the 
superintendent to visit the schools of his dis- 
trict ¢ 

What applies to the superintendent’s visits to 
schools applies as well to the special supervisors. 
Supervisors should be chosen for their super- 
iority as teachers. It is unfortunate for any 
system if the supervising officers are not looked 
upon as persons to whom teachers can go with 
their teaching problems. The principle of look- 
ing for good work rather than seeking oppor- 
tunities to find and to expose the weak spots 
should pervade the entire school system. 

Wherever confidential relationships exist be- 
tween teachers and supervisors, the problem of 
working out a satisfactory course of study is 
considered a mutual problem. The intelligent 
working out of the course of study thus becomes 
one of the best means of improving the teaching 
efficiency of both teachers and _ supervisors. 
Those who are not capable of contributing much 
to the making of the course of study can be 
aided greatly if the course is made specific and 
detailed where necessary. Concrete examples of 
procedure should be given in all of the sub- 
jects. The object here is not to make mechan- 
ical imitators of method but to indicate helpful 
lines of guidance in right practice. 

The use of the course of study and the uni- 
form excellence of the work of a building de- 
pends on no one so much as upon the principal. 
In addition to recognized executive ability the 
principal should be the most capable teacher in 
his building. Here is the strongest or the weak- 
est link in the whole scheme of teacher-training 
after teachers have been appointed to permanent 
positions. Principals show their greatest strength 
as developers of teachers. Show me a principal 
who is solicitous about the kind of teacher as- 
signed to fill a vacancy in his building, who is 
keen to strengthen his lines, who is loyal to his 
teachers and who is concerned about their loyalty 
to one another and I will show you a superior 
school. The present emphasis placed on the 
need of special training for principals is fur- 
ther proof of this contention. The excellence of 
the Salt Lake City schools is attributed largely 
to the principals in its schools. 

The institute as a means of improving school- 
room efficiency depends largely upon its definite- 
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ness. I believe that instructors for the institute 
should be selected and their topics definitely 
chosen to accomplish set aims. In the general 
themes presented before the entire teaching force 
these aims should be regarded. In the confer- 
ences held with groups having similar interests 
and needs, live practical topics should be pre- 
sented and discussed. The objects to be attained 
thru the medium of the institute vary from year 
to year. To make an institute of real value to 
teachers is one of the most difficult problems a 
superintendent has to solve. 

The most directly helpful meetings are those 
by grades, conducted by the superintendent or 
by one of the supervisors. If at all possible, 
these should be limited to one a month. No 
meeting should last longer than an hour. Un- 
less the meeting has been carefully planned for, 
it should not be called. Here specific problems 
arising in the teaching of any subject can be 
freely discussed by those who know them and 
are directly interested. Lessons should be pre- 
sented by some of the best teachers in each 
grade who should either bring their pupils with 
them to some central place for this purpose or 
the teachers of a certain grade may be convened 
in the classroom of the teacher who is to teach 
the lesson. Occasionally, the supervisor (super- 
intendent included) should teach the class. By 
this method the supervisor becomes a most sym- 
pathetic worker with the teachers. 

The value of seeing others teach may be ex- 
tended by permitting teachers to visit other 
classes in the same city or in another city, 
selected by them, by the principal, or by the 
superintendent. The reason for the selection 
made should be evident and the purpose of such 
visit should be clear. This privilege should be 
offered to all teachers without the sacrifice of 
salary during the time thus employed. 

Standard scales of measuring the work in the 
several subjects can no longer be regarded of 
doubtful value. Scales of measurement are wel- 
comed by principals and teachers, if the pur- 
pose of such seales is understood. I have found 
that teachers and principals are not only willing 
but anxious to know the relative accomplish- 
ments of their pupils as groups and as individ- 
uals. The quality and quantity of accomplish- 
ment are no longer a matter of sentiment or 
snap judgment but of carefully ascertained 
facts. Standard tests judiciously used are the 
means by which a superintendent can survey his 
own schools, a principal the work in his own 
building, and a teacher her own achievements in 
the several subjects. Every well regulated busi- 
ness is periodically subjected to the taking of an 
inventory. This taking account of stock on 
hand is as necessary to the growth and progress 
of teachers as it is to any well regulated busi- 
ness. 

The limits of this paper permit the consid- 
eration of but one other phase of this subject, 
namely, the academic and professional growth 
of teachers thru the medium of preseribed read- 
ing and study, and the pursuit of Summer Ses- 
sion, Correspondence and Extension Courses. 

Every teacher and superintendent should mas- 
ter at least one book (pedagogical or academic) 
of real merit each year. This minimum re- 
duced to systematic practice not only preventa 
mental and professional stagnation but assures 
a knowledge of the best in modern thought. 

Summer sessions conducted by normal schools, 
colleges, and universities for the benefit of all 
grades of teachers in the service have become a 
distinctive feature in American education. By 
the continuation of these courses thru corre- 
spondence, teachers are enabled to add to their 
academic and professional equipment and to 
earn higher degrees. Besides, university exten- 
sion courses are now available in any city. The 
university extension course brings a college edu- 
cation to the very door of the teacher's home, 
with no greater expenditure than the usual tui- 

(Concluded on Page 82) 








CORPORATION SCHOOLS AND 


The discoveries in chemistry and physics and 
the mechanical inventions since the middle of 
the last century have produced and are still pro- 
ducing a series of reciprocal effects upon the 
social and economic life of nations which have 
compelled rapid adaptation to new economic con- 
ditions. While these discoveries and inventions 
have empowered man to make use of the forces 
of nature for the material, physical and spiritual 
benefit of mankind, nature is exacting a heavy 
toll in mental and physical exertion to maintain 
the standard of civilization made possible by the 
application of the laws of nature to everyday 
activities. The forces of nature are unlimited, 
but the material resources with which to satisfy 
the increasing wants in the shape of food, shel- 
ter and clothing of a highly refined sort, for 
increasing multitudes of people, are not only 
limited but are diminishing in quantity or 
quality. 

Hence the insistent demand for ever more 
efficiency in industrial, commercial and domestic 
activities, is the reaction of our expanding abil- 
ity, thru science and mechanics, to use natural 
resources while simultaneously we diminish the 
quantity or quality of these resources in a pro- 
gressive ratio with the refinement of their use 
and the increase of numbers to be fed, sheltered 
and clothed. This action and reaction is at the 
bottom of all of our present ferment concerning 
education, because education—home and school 
education and education in public life—is called 
upon as the agency for arousing and preparing 
the dormant mental resources of the people to 
counteract the destructive tendencies of the un- 
checked use of material resources thru our com- 
mand of natural forces. 

Because science and invention have fostered 
the enormously rapid development of commerce, 
industry and transportation, our educationa! 
agencies have not been able to develop their 
powers with equal rapidity. At the same time 
those who have made daily use of the forces of 
nature and of our material resources have seen 
quickly and clearly that they must apply educa- 
tional agencies so as to obtain desired efficiency 
in their establishments in conformity with the 
rapidity of demand, as far as this was possible. 
Industries, railroads and commercial establish- 
ments, therefore, began some years ago to organ- 
ize schools of their own. Since only large con- 
cerns with a sufficient number of employes could 
afford the expense of maintaining such schools, 
it was the larger railroads and private corpora- 
tions who organized schools of their own, en- 
tirely independent from outside sources, hence 
the term “corporation school.” 





Aim of Corporation Schools. 

As a matter of course the principal aim of the 
corporation school is to develop the talents and 
increase the efficiency of the employes along 
lines of the particular trade or business they are 
engaged in. 

Notwithstanding the disappearance of the old 
apprentice system and the changed methods of 
production, the fact has remained that the best 
way to learn the practical part of any occupation 
is to learn it in the shop, store or office. This 
has been understood by manufacturers and other 
employers but they have hesitated to introduce 
educational facilities in their establishments be- 
cause of the uncertainty whether the advantages 
derived would pay for the expense of maintain- 
ing shop, store or office school. However, the 
experience of the Cincinnati metal trades in 
sending their apprentices to continuation school 
dispelled any doubts as to the benefits to be de 
rived from instruction given in schools in shop, 
store or office. There is not only an increasing 
tendency with corporations to organize schools 
of their own but also to broaden the scope of the 
instruction by adding technical and economic 
subjects to their courses of study. Indeed, the 
gratifying conviction is gaining ground among 
corporation officers that, while specific trade 
training is essential to the success of a corpora 
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tion school, the education of the man and the 
citizen is not to be neglected as contributory 
educational values. 

Number of Corporation Schools. 

While the R. Hoe Company, manufacturers of 
printing presses, established a shop school of 
their own in 1872, it was not until 1900 that the 
idea received wide attention, when economic 
necessity demanded greater efficiency and eco- 
nomic scrutiny of management and production. 
At the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Corporation Schools, at Pitts- 
burgh, in May, 1916, the number of shop, or 
apprentice, schools maintained by railroads was: 
reported to be 152. Of these the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe had 36, the Grand Trunk 
24, the Canadian Pacific eighteen, the Lllinois 
Central eleven, the New York Central sixteen, 
the Southern Pacific and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads had eight each and fourteen other roads 
had one or more. Forty-three schools were re- 
ported by private corporations, of which the 
American Locomotive Company had six, the 
General Electric Company five, the Carnegie 
Steel Company five, the International Harvester 
Company, American Bridge Company and Do- 
herty Operating Company, three each. Twenty- 
four companies reported one school each. 

In addition to these, there are a number of 
large department stores and other concerns, not 
members of the Association, which maintain 
schools for salesmen, or women and clerks. It 
is safe to assume that there are fifty of these 
schools in large cities, making a total of 245 
corporation schools. According to the 1914 re- 
port, 52 corporations were training 8,215 ma- 
chinists and electricians in their apprentice 
schools, or an average of 158 apprentices were 
constantly under instruction. This number has 
increased greatly since the report was made. 
This leaves 193 corporations like the great de- 
partment stores, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, ete., with their extensive schools for 
salesmen and clerks. Assuming an average 0! 
150 students per corporation, which is rather 
below the actual number, we have a round total 
of 28,950 students in corporation schools. These 
do not inelude any students in industrial schoo) 
systems of the country. 

It has often been said that there are more 
advanced public industrial schools in the Ger- 
man kingdom of Bavaria with eight million in- 
habitants than in the United States and more 
young people from 14 to 18 are trained in the 
city of Munich alone in its industrial schools 
than in any group of our manufacturing cities 
counting twelve million inhabitants in the ag- 
gregate. According to the last report, issued 
just before the war there were 10,947 boys and 
7,057 girls in the continuation schools of Mun- 
ich at an average cost of $23.25 per boy and $18 
per girl. 

Thus, it will be readily seen what a tremen- 
dous educational leverage these corporation 
schools are exerting in raising the industrial ed 
ucation standard of our country in quantity as 
well as quality. 

The teachers in these corporation schools are 
high grade men and women, mostly college grad- 
uates. The maintenance of the schools is ex- 
pensive including as it does the pay of teachers, 
the cost of materials and books, the time lost 
and the wages paid to the students while at 
school. With plain schoolroom equipment, teach- 
ers and no shop instruction, the cost per stu- 
dent is probably not more than $25. But for a 
high grade school equipment, for mechanics or 
electricians, with floor space, the service of a 
college graduate instructor, subscription for 
technical journals, special shop instructor, loss 
of time of students and pay of their wages, the 
cost per pupil may reach $80. The number of 
square feet of floor space used for school pur- 
poses may range from 200 to 12,600 square feet 
and the cost of equipment from $500 to $12,000. 

Thus, the financial relief to the public school 
system by the establishment of these corporation 
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THEIR AIMS 


schools in increasing numbers is considerable; 
while, on the other hand, they react encourag- 
ingly and in a stimulating manner upon the 
whole school system of the community. 


Educational and Cultural Advantages. 

A vast amount of care has been exercised by 
corporations in the selection of instructors for 
these corporation schools and in the arrange- 
ment of courses of study and methods of teach- 
ing so as to derive a maximum of benefit in 
return for the investment and a minimum of 
educational waste. The results have been go 
satisfactory that not one of the concerns con- 
ducting a school would be willing to discontinue 
it. One large company, for example, believes 
that just one result of its school has paid for 
the investment and the current expenditures, 
Thé officers of this company have found that by 
means of the school they are able to select suit- 
able men for their departments who are especi- 
ally fitted by mechanical skill for given work. 
They are also able to select foremen with cer- 
tainty where formerly they guessed with more 
or less success, and often chose men who caused 
a loss and who were to blame for much friction 
in the shop. 

The subjects taught in corporation schools are 
necessarily of a nature closely related and con- 
tributory to the success of the respective con- 
cerns maintaining schools. The committee on 
trade apprentice schools of the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools reeommends that 
the schools be conducted within the works. In- 
struction should be given during regular work- 
ing hours with the apprentices under regular 
pay, as if they were at work. Instruction should 
be given on alternate days and the subjects 
should be equally divided between trade mathe- 
matics, mechanics and drawing or whatever 
studies are correlated with the principal trade 
subjects. The instructors are selected for their 
expertness in the particular lines of work. They 
are either engineers or experts of long years of 
experience or are carefully selected college grad- 
uates. It is expected that they possess not only 
specific knowledge of the subject which they 
teach but of related subjects and that they be 
men with human sympathy and an understand- 
ing of the broader educational, social and eco- 
nomic needs of the concern which they serve and 
of the country at large. The shop instructors 
who, in co-operation with the schoolroom in- 
structors, teach the students in practical shop- 
work, are necessarily practical trained mechan- 
ics, possessed of suitable temperament and a 
large amount of common sense and judgment. 


Corporation Continuation Schools. 

Another feature in the progress of corporate 
educational endeavor is the proposed introdue- 
tion in manufacturing and business plants of 
continuation schools similar to the continuation 
schools inaugurated in some of our states like 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

Corporation continuation schools receive the 
same material from the public and parochial 
schools as do the public continuation schools 
and both public and corporation continuation 
schools aim to serve and to supplement the aca- 
demie and occupational needs of the vocational 
life of every pupil. This identity of aim neces 
sarily gives these schools a very close relation. 

What difference there is between these schools 
due to location, status of teachers and sources 
of maintenance, will be in favor of the corpora- 
tion continuation schools because of the direct 
and intimate contact of the pupil with the work 
which furnishes him his bread and butter. That 
does not mean the exploitation of the corpora 
tion continuation school pupils for productive 
capacity. If there was such an intention, cor 
porations would not need to go to the expense of 
establishing schools, engage expensive teachers 
and lose the working time of their employes t0 
send them to school during working houfs. 
Hence, the work in these schools will be the 
same as in the public continuation schools, 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Schoolhouse Heating and Ventilation 


A Valuable Study of Methods and Requirements as Based on the Indiana Law. 
Prepared by C. B. Veal of Purdue University, for the Indiana Department of 
Inspection and Supervisors of Public Offices. 


The Department of Inspection and Super- 
yision of Public Offices of the state of Indiana 
has rendered a nationally valuable service in the 
publication of a study of schoolhouse heating 
and ventilation made by Professor C. B. Veal of 
the School of Mechanical Enginecring of Pur- 
due University. The Indiana authorities have 
found that great diversity of opinion exists with 
respect to the relative merits of the various sys- 
tems of heating and ventilation and their com- 
pliance with the state law. School boards as a 
rule have no knowledge of the mechanical, hygi- 
enie or economic values of the different types of 
apparatus and readily become confused by the 
arguments of manufacturers, contractors and en 
gineers. Only too frequently the result is that 
inferior systems are installed at an exorbitant 
cost, or that meritorious systems are eliminated 
from consideration. 

The Indiana law as will be seen from the anal 
ysis of Professor Veal, corresponds very closely 
to the best standards and practices as established 
by the best schoolhouse heating and ventilation. 
Practically every school board has had bad ex- 
periences in selecting heating systems so that 
the report of Professor Veal will be valuable in 
all sections of the country. . 

Professor Veal divides his study into three 
parts, taking up respectively the available 
method of heating and ventilation, the require 
ments of the Indiana law and the official and 
public demands in the direction of efficiency and 
economy in the ventilation and heating of 
schoolhouses. 

In analyzing existing systems, the report class- 
ifies them according to (1) the heat carrying 
medium employed as (a) hot air, (b) hot water 
and (c) steam, and (2) the method employed to 
secure circulation by (a) natural means and by 
(b) mechanical means. The position of the 
radiators in a classroom or in a basement heat- 
ing chamber further classifies the systems as (1) 
direct, (2) indirect and (3) direct-indirect. 

Stove Systems. 

The report argues against the use of stoves 
because of their well known disadvantages and 
the serious objection that they do not furnish 
ventilation. However, the market affords at a 
moderate price a number of designs in jacketed 
stovés or heaters which, when properly installed, 
comply with the essential intent of the present 
Indiana law. These “heaters” are really hot air 
furnaces set in the room instead of in the base- 
ment. They provide for the admission of out 
side air, either above or below the floor, release 
the heated air at sufficient height for proper dif 
fusion, and can be operated in connection with 
aspirating foul air vents. They represent a type 
of direct-indirect system and, in many respects, 
in ventilating will have the advantages and dis- 
advantages common to steam radiators of this 
type. When of sufficient size and correct pro- 
portions to permit the required number of 
changes of air per hour and still maintain satis 
factory humidity and temperature without de 
livering overheated air they can be regarded as 
meeting the demand for small one-story, one 
two-room buildings without basement. 


yr 


Hot Air Furnace Systems. 

The conventional hot-air furnace is prac- 
tically a stove surrounded by a casing and usu 
ally installed in the basement of a building. The 
air is taken from the building itself or from 
outside ducts and by means of the casing is 
made to pass over the heated surface of the fur 
nace. The air is expanded by the heat and being 
lighter than the atmosphere surrounding it, 
rises thru flues to the rooms. Its only advan- 
tage for schoolhouse heating lies in its low first 
cost. Its disadvantages are common to the sys- 
tem and it is ineffective frequently in operation 
in buildings which are directly exposed to a 
strong wind. The circulation of air is depend- 


ent entirely on the difference in weight of equal 
volumes of hot and cold air and the feeble cireu 
lating force is unable to overcome the leakage of 
air on the wind side of a building. Another ob- 
jection to the hot air furnace is that the ducts 
are liable to become insanitary thru the collec- 
tion of dust and cracks. The leaks in the fur- 
nace permit the absorption of gases and soot, 
thus impairing the ventilation. The weak forces 
impelling the air is ineffective in a horizontal 
direction so that the system is not suitable for 
large buildings even when the loss of heat can 
be economically prevented by insulation. The 
furnace must be centrally located and with the 
inconvenience of its pipes occupies more base- 
ment space than other systems. It cannot b 
recommended except for schoolhouses of four 
rooms or less, where economy in first cost is abso- 
lutely essential and where the utmost precaution 
is taken in the design and construction. 
Forced Circulation Furnaces. 

According to the report, hot air systems with 
furnace circulation have the same disadvantages 
as the gravity hot air furnaces, except for posi- 
tive circulation of air to all parts of a building, 
regardless of outside winds. There is some in- 
crease in the operating and maintenance costs 
and frequently the type of fan employed is not 
efficient or economical. 

The impact under pressure of the cold air 
from out of doors against the frequently almost 
red hot fire-surfaces of the furnace is quite 
likely to develop eracks and leaks thru strains 
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produced by sudden cooling or unequal expan- 
sion of the metal, rendering this type of equip- 
ment more objectionable than a gravity plant by 
way of supplying coal gas and the products of 
combustion along with the supposedly “fresh” 
air. Evidently the fire hazard of such plants is 
very great and it is a matter of record that ser- 
ious fires in public schools have so frequently 
been traced directly to furnace systems as to 
render the selection of such a system unwise 
from the standpoint of common safety. Fur- 
thermore, the temperature of the furnace is 
sometimes very high, and reducing the supply 
of air at any time tends to increase the furnace 
temperature, since the air supplies a cooling 
effect. Such a reduction in the supply of out- 
side air will naturally increase the outgoing tem- 
perature of that which is supplied, thus result- 
ing in excessively high temperatures of air en- 
tering classrooms. Temperatures as high as 275° 
Fahr. have been observed by one of the best 
authorities. Such a temperature is dangerous 
to the structure of the- building and, further- 
more, very materially increases the fire hazard. 
It is unnecessary to call attention to the prob- 
able withering dryness of this air, or its harm- 
ful, if not positively painful, effect upon pupils 
subjected to its draught. With even normal 
temperatures of operation for a fan-blast sys- 
tem it will be found extremely difficult to con- 
sistently comply with any proper requirement in 
humidity, unless elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment be installed. 

The regulation of a plant of this type is 
troublesome and even automatic temperature 
and humidity control are expensive and proba- 
bly equally unsuccessful, unless cared for by an 
expert. The plants are undesirable, particularly 
where electric current is not available for driv- 


(Continued on Page 70) 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
STAMMERER—A REPLY 


Ernest Tompkins, M. E. 


On page 30 of the October, 1916, JOURNAL, 
under the caption, “What Will the School Board 
Do with Stammering?”’ it was claimed that it 
was dangerous to do anything except to abolish 
the oral recitation for stammerers and to pro- 
hibit stammering on school property, and that it 
was especially dangerous to administer positive 
treatments. 

In the Sierra Educational News for Mareli, 
1917, under the caption, “Speech Defects—A 
Reply.” Mr. T. L. Heaton of San Francisco says 
as follows: 

“It is true that speech defects, like contag- 
ious diseases, are usually acquired from those 
who possess them. In both cases the afflicted 
should be put under special treatment and the 
school protected from the contagion. Nature 
will cure the greater per cent of children’s dis- 
eases, but she is greatly helped by proper sani- 
tation and medicine. Why should we wait ten 
years for nature to cure a defective speech which 
proper instruction would cure in ten weeks? 
Most defects are cured in time, but time is lost 
in waiting for this cure. Many, however, are 
not cured.” 

“The breathing exercises which we use for 
defects of speech are used also for developing 
the singing voice and the correct training of 
the reading and speaking voice.” 

“A teacher from each large school accompanies 
the children to the lessons for speech defects 
and gives three lessons daily in the school from 
which she comes. We have had about 600 chil- 
dren in these special classes this term. San 
Francisco is not responsible for errors in Berlin.” 

The seriousness of this question can hardly be 
realized by one who is not conversant with stam- 
mering. According to the lowest reliable fig 
ures there are approximately 200,000 stammerers 
in the publie schools of the United States. It 
is indisputable that the oral work requiréd of 
them makes them worse and spreads the dis- 
order. The main question here is whether they 


shall be given special treatment which has here- 
tofore been believed to be beneficial—and is still 
believed to be so by Mr. Heaton—but which re- 
cent reliable disclosures show to be seriously 
harmful. 

With all consideration and reasonableness let 
us try to reconcile these views. First, we will 
give some interesting speech history; and then, 
for those who doubt it, we will give strong con- 
firmatory evidence. 

A child mimics a stammering companion by 
consciously obstructing its speech. It presses 
its lips together and struggles to speak, it ex- 
hausts its breath and endeavors to speak with- 
out breath, it holds its breath and endeavors to 
speak. At first the habit is fun—and clearly a 
habit. Later it gives indication of becoming 
fixed, and the child fears that others will make 
it suffer as it has made its unfortunate compan- 
ion suffer. That is, it fears it will contract the 
speech defect, so it makes a conscious effort to 
avoid that. But this fear-impelled, conscious 
speech effort also obstructs the speech, for we 
talk automatically—not consciously. The result- 
ing obstruction to speech convinces the child 
that the disorder has control of it; so it con- 
tinues the misdirected, conscious speech efforts 
in order to mitigate the imaginary difficulty, and 
thereby causes the real difficulty. The original 
imitation was a simple habit. When fear en- 
tered in, it became a complex habit, extremely 
tenacious on account of its interlocking nature 

a fear which prompted a muscular spasm, and 
the spasm which intensified and perpetuated the 
fear. 

If the child was required not to speak until the 
fear had vanished, either under an accidental or 
intentional distraction, he would recover. At 
the beginning of the difficulty the recovery would 
be prompt. Within a few days, the application 
of this abstention remedy would bring about re- 
covery in say the ten weeks mentioned. But with 
continued indulgence this most tenacious habit 

(Continued on PageY73) 
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GENERAL VIEW, FRESNO STATE,.NORMAL SCHOOL, FRESNO, CAL 


Geo. B. McDougall, Architect 


THE FRESNO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Fresno State Normal School, which was 
founded in 1911 and spent its first years in tem- 
porary “shacks,” has recently been housed in a 
new plant costing a half-million dollars, and has 
taken its place among the full-fledged institu- 
tions of California. 

The other normal schools of the state—some of 
them—have a larger enrollment of students, and 
some of them stand out for specific qualities and 
achievements which are peculiarly their own. 
But none of them has a more definite problem 
before it, and none is more strategically located 
for solving this big problem of nation-wide sig- 
nificance. 

The problem of rural education is the big one 
that confronts this institution. Its location is 
strategic because of the fact that the surround- 
ing valley—an empire in extent—is typically 
rural, and one of the richest agricultural regions 
of the world. It is true that it is but partially 
developed as yet, and sparsely populated, and 
that it will be years before it becomes the fully 
developed agricultural and commercial center 


C. L. Phelps, Faculty Member 


that it is destined to be. But this is only one 
more reason why the state normal school located 
in its midst has an almost unequaled chance to 
accomplish positive improvements in rural con- 
ditions. 

In the final analysis of things the chances of 
real educational achievement depend on a few 
fundamental considerations. Other things being 
equal, progress can be attained in proportion to 
the standard of wealth. The standard in this 
region is high. Farm valuations, according to 
the tax assessor’s list, range from $14,000 to $29,- 
000 in the different surrounding counties. This 
is in striking contrast with a valuation of less 
than $6,000 per farm in the United States at 
large. 

Another factor that enters in a very important 
way into the possibilities of a state institution 
of this kind is the receptivity of the people in its 
logical territory. And here, again, the oppor- 
tunity for service in a large way is apparent on 
all sides. The people of this section of the 
state recognize the leadership of their institu- 


tion. They have a certain pardonable pride in 
it, and feel that it is their privilege to make usp 
of any suggestions they can get from it. 
tral California is just emerging from ploneer 
conditions with unlimited resources, large per 
capita wealth, a well-established school system, 
and a broad and forward outlook. The people 
realize, also, that altho many material things 
have responded to their efforts, and they are far 
in advance of other sections of the country in 
there are still others in which 
much should be done, and some things in whieh 
they are far behind other parts of the country, 

This latter is notably true in the social and 
community aspects of education. In 269 school 
districts of this region there were 102 which had 
no meeting of any kind—religious or social—at 
any time in the last school year. But this is 
only beeause the forces for organization have 
as active as they should. An 
itself here for effective 
normal school in conjunction 
superintendents, thru a law, 
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COURT YARD, 


recently passed, which provides for co-operative 
field work in the rural schools. 

The Fresno State Normal School and the 
local county superintendent have anticipated 


FRESNO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


thru civic centers, organized under the civie cen- 
ter law, which makes of each schoolhouse a civic 
center. The law, however, is weak in that it is 
merely permissive in character, and, as is usu- 


looking toward Gymn 


asium-Power House) 


mentals, and is necessary for development of any 
kind. But specially is this true in attempted 
activities in rural places where social commun- 


ion of one kind or another has not developed it. 


Fact! this law in that they have already been working ally the case where permissive laws are con And it is leadership of a positive, active kind 
ee together in the rural districts for the betterment cerned, needs progressive leadership to make it that is wanted—the kind that sees conditions 
unction 


effective. 
Leadership, however, is another of the funda 


of social conditions in general and community 


as they are and as they ought to be, and has the 
spirit in particular. They have done this largely 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS, GYMNASIUM BUILDING, FRESNO STATE NORMAL SCHOOT 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HOULTON, ME (See page 46) 
Astle & Page, Architects, Caribou, Me 
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Laboratory, Houlton High School Assembly Room, Houlton High School 
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KINDERGARTEN ROOM IN A NEWARK SCHOOL 
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Kindergartens—Their Planning and Equipment 


Kindergartens have been receiving more and 
more attention and study in recent years from 
educational authorities and architects, and great 
improvements have resulted in their design and 
equipment. The changes have been in the direc- 
tion of making the kindergarten afford pleasant, 
helpful, and uplifting environment to the chil- 
dren of the poorer families who form the great 
bulk of pupils receiving the benefits of kinder- 
garten work. The second reason for improving 
kindergartens has been the adaptability of these 
rooms for miscellaneous social center and com- 
munity purposes. In them are held small dances, 
meetings of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and many other small gatherings which affect 
the welfare of the school and of the community. 

A kindergarten to be of ample size should be 
at least two classroom units in area, or about 
24 feet by 60 feet. It generally occurs that the 
classes range in number around 50 or 60 pupils, 
and these are handled part of the time together 
and at other times are divided into groups, 
under the supervision of the kindergarten 
teacher and her assistants. 

In order that they may be divided into groups 
and handled satisfactorily, the room is generally 
divided into two or three equal spaces by fold- 
ing doors, and different activities are carried on 
in each of the smaller groups. 

In connection with the kindergarten room 
there should be not only a wardrobe for the 
pupils, but also a pupils’ toilet fitted up with 
toilet fixtures of small size for the children. A 
drinking fountain is to be provided in the room, 
placed low down within easy reach. The foun- 
tain is desirable to avoid the necessity of the 
children going into the corridor and using the 
larger drinking fountain of the other pupils. 


James O. Betelle, Architect, Newark, N. J. 


A fireplace is an added attraction of the room, 
and it should be one with a flue, so that real logs 
can be burned. It is a pretty sight indeed to see 
the children gather around the log fire and listen 
to the stories told them by instructors, espe- 
cially at Christmas time. 

A direct entrance door from the outside is 
also desirable, to avoid the the 
children going out into the corridor and using 
the same exits and entrances as used by the 
larger pupils. In case of fire or panic, the small 


necessity of 


children would stand little show, and possibly 
get seriously injured during a rush for the exits. 
Immediately outside of the kindergarten door, 
a small playground is sometimes provided for 
these small children, separate from the general 
playground of the school. The children can 
then play their games and not be in the way of, 
or interfered with, by the larger children. 
Needless to say ample storage closets for toys, 
and possibly a display case with glass doors for 
particularly good specimens of work done by 























A Simple Kindergarten Room 
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This room may be divided into three rooms 


the children, are A very attractive 
feature in some kindergartens, is a bay window, 
with plenty of glass area and possibly a station- 


necessary. 


ary wood seat and window flower boxes. 

In order to avoid excessive cost, the wainscot- 
ing on the walls is sometimes made of strips of 
wood with the panel portions filled in with bur- 
lap or canvas and then painted. The walls are 
very often stenciled with good effect and orna- 
mented with plaster casts of juvenile subjects, 
Be- 
tween the panels of wainscoting provision is 
made for slate blackboards and plenty ot com- 
position cork board for hanging up pupils’ work 
and decorating the walls. 

A word about the floor requirements: 


as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


The 


CORRIDOR 





A USEFUL KINDERGARTEN 


floor should be smooth and finished. This fin- 
ish should be a hard varnish. Kindergartens 
have had the bare floors finished with oil, sim- 
ilar to the other classrooms in the school. This 
has caused a great deal of trouble and indignant 
protests have from mothers who found 
their children’s clothes soiled and greasy from 
romping and sitting on the floor. 


come 


Because chil- 
dren in the kindergarten classes are on the floor 
a great deal, precautions should also be taken, 
when the kindergarten is located on the ground 
floor, to see that the floor does not rest directly 
on the earth, but has an insulating air space 
below it. Where the floor rests upon the ground 
trouble has been experienced because the low 
temperature due to the floor construction has 
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Che folding partitions disappear into the inner wall, which also contains the heating and ventilating flues and storage closets 


caused children to catch cold and to become ill. 

It may be added that a reason which appeals 
to the boards of education in large cities for 
making the kindergarten two classrooms in area 
is the fact that the room can be transformed 
into two regular classrooms. This is necessary 
oceasionally when alterations or additions are 
made to a building, when extreme demand for 
space requires the abandonment of the kinder- 
garten or when the school organization is 
changed to accommodate only older children in 
the upper grades. 

One of the illustrations shows an ideal plan 
for a kindergarten and a separate play yard ad- 
joining. This arrangement has worked out very 
attractively and practically. 








Perspective View of an Ideal Kindergarten Playground 
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EDITORIAL 
INDEPENDENCE eet ACCOUNT- 








The retiring president of the Milwaukee board 
of education, in his review of the school situa- 
tion at the close of the last scholastic year, sug- 
gested that the office of accountant be divorced 
from the business office of the schools and made 
independent. At present the business manager 
of the Milwaukee schools is officially the ac- 
countant, altho the work is done by an expert 
bookkeeper. 

Mr. Coffey said: “Criticism has been made 
of the propriety of combining in one person the 
functions of administration and accounting. 
Not only is it contended that the two functions 
should not be combined in one person, but that 
the accountant should be independent of the 
authority and control of the official whose work 
is the subject of his accounting. 

“Permit me to quote from a communication 
received by me on this subject: 

“*An administrative officer may guarantee to 
perform a piece of work at a certain cost figure. 
If he has the control of the accounts he may 
unconsciously manipulate various debits and 
credits so as to apparently make good on his 
guarantee, but it will in reality be at the ex- 
pense of some other department. 

““An independent accountant may not know 
how certain specified work was accomplished, 
but he can tell to a fraction of a dollar how 
much it actually cost to perform the work. In 
comparing reports, costs, ete., the accountant 
should be in a position to make a true statement 
of facts as they exist, without fear or favor from 
any other department.’ 

“In bringing this matter before you for your 
consideration, I wish to make it clear that my 
action is entirely impersonal. It is not to be 
construed in the slightest degree as a reflection 
upon the present business manager of the schoo) 
system, for whose ability and integrity I have 
the highest regard.” 

It is well established in municipal government 
that the city comptroller or accountant must be 
independent of all other public offices so that he 
may exercise absolutely unbiased control over 
the accounting, particularly the cost accounting, 
in the large cities of the country. School boards 
have similarly tended to make the accountant 
or comptroller free from other executive duties 
and influences. Thus, the comptroller of the 
New York City schools has not been associated 
with any of the other bureaus of the school de- 
partment and has been able to render especially 
valuable service in developing a truly scientific 
system of records and accounts. 

In small cities, where the office of business 
manager and school board secretary necessarily 
involve in one person the duties of accountant, 
the problem of unfairness in the distribution of 
costs is exceedingly difficult to overcome. It 
must be expected here that the personality of 
the incumbent will be responsible for fairness 
and that the strict adherence to a carefully 
worked out code of rules for account distribu- 
tion will make for accuracy. It might well be 
added here that a department of the state super- 
intendent’s office such as is maintained in New 
York State for working out rules of accounting, 
and for supervising local school accounting 
methods, would be of immense service. 
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THE NEW FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION LAW. 

During the month of August there occurred 
in Washington an important educational event, 
or rather a series of events, which in normal 
times would have aroused considerable attention. 
However, the momentous happenings of the 
great war reduced all mention of the organiza- 
tion of the new federal board of vocational edu- 
cation to a few lines in metropolitan papers, 
and a mention of the appointment of Dr. C. A. 
Prosser as first National Director of Vocational 
Education. 

The Smith-Hughes law under which the new 
board is acting represents no important prece- 
dent in the aid given by the federal government 
to education in the States. It is rather an ex- 
tension or democratization of a form of aid 
which the states have enjoyed for higher educa- 
tion, particularly agricultural education in the 
colleges. For the present the amount of aid which 
the law represents—nine hundred thousand 
dollars for 1918, is not so very large. It is suf- 
ficient to be a very substantial help to the 
schools which are eligible. It has aroused the 
legislatures as well as the educators to action 
so that more than half the states have already 
taken steps to benefit by the law thru legal en- 
actments which permit the establishment of the 
type of work required. 

A second effect of the law is the possibility of 
national supervision of vocatiqnal schools, thru 
the office of the national director of vocational 
education. Whatever may be said of the law as 
a complicaton of school administrative machin- 
ery, a vocational form of control over indus- 
trial education is essential to the speedy, uni- 
form and efficient development of this type of 
schools. The war has made this development of 
the highest importance both for the successful 
prosecution of the war and for the trade war 
which will come after actual hostilities have 
ceased. Outside of Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
and New York, the state systems of vocational 
education are weak; the lacking in 
definite adherence to a generally acceptable type, 
and the courses and schools vary greatly in pur- 
pose, content and efficiency—or rather ineffi- 
ciency. Everywhere there is need for construc- 
tive planning of new schools and new types of 
instruction. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that the new board 
has chosen Dr. C. A. Prosser of Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, as its first executive officer. 
For years he has been a leading advocate of in- 
dustrial and agricultural education and has done 
pioneer work in organizing and supervising con 
tinuation and trade schools. As secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
dustrial Education, he has come into intimate 
contact with the situation in all the large cities 
and in the important industrial and agricultural 
states. He is a man of peculiar force and of 
unusual promoting and organizing ability and 
he has the confidence of the educators, the man- 
ufacturers and the trades unions. His knowl- 
edge of the Smith-Hughes law is complete inas- 
much as he was a member of the Commission 
which drew up the bill, and he is thoroly alive 
to the present economic and industrial situation. 

Under his guidance the office of the National 
Director of Vocational Education will not fail 
to promote vocational education aggressively 
and wisely. 


THE ATLANTA SITUATION. 

The school board of Atlanta, Ga., and the 
common council of the city have been at war 
during the past three months over the use of 
the school funds already appropriated. In brief, 
the council has successfully interfered with the 
management of the schools by refusing to per- 
mit the board to use moneys set aside for one 


laws are 


purpose for another purpose. The difficulty firgy 
arose when the board created the office of bus. 
iness manager and appointed Mr. L. M. Land. 
rum to take charge of its entire business affairs 
and the council in denying the use of schoo] 
moneys to pay Mr. Landrum’s salary indulged 
in wholesale criticism of the efficiency and econ. 
omy of the school department. 

The difficulties of the Atlanta schools are due 
to two clearly defined and very old defects in the 
local laws. The first is the absence of a require. 
ment for a scientific budget under the operation 
of which all proper school needs would be antiej- 
pated and radical diversions of funds would be 
entirely obviated. It is clearly a sign of unwise 
administration to transfer more than a very 
small fraction of school moneys in any year, 
The average transfers in well regulated schoo] 
systems do not amount to two per cent annually 
and many boards do not exceed one-half of one 
per cent. The Atlanta board is hardly to be 
criticised for its acts especially during this 
present year of sudden advances in the cost of 
fuel and of other necessities, when readjust. 
ments are the only means of keeping up the eff- 
ciency of the schools and of practicing very nee. 
essary economies. The board is rather to be 
commended for courageously making plans to 
organize its executive offices along modern line; 
so that true economy and efficiency in its busi- 
ness affairs will result. 

The second difficulty in Atlanta is due to the 
division of authority and the lack of independ- 
ent control on the part of the school board. We 
have frequently argued in these columns that 
city councils should have no part in the disposi- 
tion of school funds. The schools are a fune- 
tion of the state and school boards are a branch 
of the state government. They deserve to have 
not only the burden of administering the details 
of the school policy but also to handle the school 
funds without interference. Atlanta is repeat: 
ing the experience of every city where similar 
laws have existed: No city council can hold 
authority over school funds without abusing it. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Conventions of teachers and school officials 
have not been as successful as they should be- 
eause of the distractions which go with large 
gatherings and because of the holiday spirit 
which inevitably attends travel and stay in a 
notable lack of 
continuity and coherence in the work of most 
associations and the tov 
general and too inspirational where they should 
be specifically helpful and applicable to the 
daily work of the teacher. 


For the present war year, when the teacher is 


large city. There has been a 


programs have been 


forced to exercise the utmost economy, it would | 


appear that short courses in education or some 
form of institute for larger cities or for small 
groups of counties might well replace the larger 
state conventions. Such would reach 
larger numbers of teachers and if carefully 
planned by state officers would result in mueh 
good. Lectures on theory and practice could be 
judicially combined with questions and discus 
sions so that the courses would have a serious 
influence on the work of every teacher who at- 
tends. 

A modification of the plan has been worked 
out in the “Big Nine” counties in the north 
western part of South Dakota. The county 


courses 


superintendents of these counties have united | 
their efforts and will bring former governor W. | 
N. Ferris of Michigan to each county the last | 


of October. The schedule for Mr. Ferris’ speak- 
ing tour includes Ipswich, Leola, Eureka, Bow 
dle, Mound City, Selby, Pollock, McIntosh, Tim- 


ber Lake, DuPree, Mobridge, Gettysburg and | 


Faulkton. 


State Supt. C. H. Lugg will also | 
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speak. The arrangements for the educational 
meetings will be under the direction of Supt. E. 
H. Noteboom of Walworth County, South Da- 


kota. 
The plan is at least well worth trying. 


THE COST OF N. E. A. CONVENTIONS. 

The final report of the Portland committee of 
citizens in charge of the local arrangements for 
the recent N. E. A. convention indicates that 
the sum of $10,164.44 was spent in advertising, 
hall rent, entertainment and decoration for the 
meeting. In addition the local Chamber of 
Commerce furnished clerical help and the ser- 
vice of its publicity bureau, without which the 
expense would have been considerably higher. 
The convention registered 4,200 persons, of 
which 1,500 came from east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 300 from California and the balance from 
Oregon and Washington. 

On the basis of attendance, the city of Port 
land spent a little more than $2.40 for each vis- 
itor. This average cost would be nearer $2.50 
if the local teachers who registered almost with 
out exception, were omitted from the total count. 

While it is impossible to estimate the educa- 
tional and advertising values of the convention 
to the city of Portland, it may be asked whether 
the cost is not too high as compared with other 
conventions of teachers and whether the associa 
tion ought not to bear some of the burden from 
its own treasury. 


AN APPEAL. 

Supt. W. D. Ross of Kansas, in an open letter 
addressed to the young people of his state makes 
an appeal which we think every school board in 
the country may well repeat for the benefit of 
its local community. He writes: 

“The universities of Europe have virtually 
been transferred to the trenches. Thousands of 
their students and graduates are dead upon the 
field of battle; still other thousands are yet to 
make the supreme sacrifice. Soon we must add 
our share to this offering to liberty and civil- 
ization. When these have finally been made 
safe, devastation and demoralization unparal- 
leled will prevail. This ruin will not be merely 
physical and material. Ideals will have been 
shattered, education will have been crippled, 
Christianity itself will have suffered. 

“Peace will bring with it problems even 
greater than those the war has brought. The 
world will have to be rebuilt, society will have 
to be reorganized, civilization will have to be 
remade. To prepare to perform this herculean 
task; to be ready to take the places of scholars 
and scientists whose learning no longer avails; 
to fit themselves to step into places of leader- 
ship made vacant, and still other places of lead 
ership never yet filled—these to my mind are 
the supreme opportunity, the sacred obligation 
of our young men and young women of high 
school and college age. 

“Not education as usual; but education more 
and better than ever—next to victory itself this 
is the most fundamental demand the world war 
makes upon us. ‘To meet the demand is a matter 
of patriotic duty. On the eve of the opening of 
the schools in this our first year of the war I 
eall the youth of Kansas to their colors.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 

The reopening of the night schools for the 
coming winter should be considered an oppor 
tunity for genuine war service and school board; 
should not fail to make the most of it. There 
is ample evidence that great readjustments will 
take place during the winter in industry and 
commerce. The hundreds of thousands of young 
men who have been withdrawn from their occu- 
pations to train for our first conscript army 
must be replaced so far as possible. Opportun 
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ities will be at hand in almost every type of 
occupation. Not only men but also women will 
be asked to enter employments new to them, de- 
manding information of processes and princi- 
ples with which they are unfamiliar. While the 
time limitations of night school courses prevent 
it from giving skill, it is the best single agency 
for teaching the elements of every type of occu- 
pation and trade. It should be used for that 
purpose during the coming winter according to 
the needs of every city and village. 

In addition to this industrial and commercial 
service, the night school can give valuable aid 
in food and fuel conservation, in Red Cross and 
hospital work, in teaching economy in every 
detail of the household arts. It may well be the 
center for forming units of home defense. In 
brief, every kind of war service that the stay- 
at-homes can render can be aided and promoted 
in the night school. And it is the solemn duty 
of school boards to see that this is done. 


A RECORD OF FIVE YEARS. 

The triumph of good organization plus the 
services of a high-grade, public spirited board of 
education and able, honest executives, is ex- 
pressed in the recent report of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., schools for the period of five years 1912- 
1917. Every school board member will appre- 
ciate the vast amount of constructive work nec- 
essary to establish the following improvements 
in the conduct of school board business: 

The establishment of a system of depositories 
for public school funds providing: (a) absolute 
security; (b) the maximum rate of interest, and 
(ec) entire fairness of distribution. 

An audit of the accounts of the various former 
sub-districts, disclosing many irregularities. 

An examination into the status of the out- 
standing bonds and of the sinking funds, no 
definite records having been kept in many in- 
stances. 

The installation of a system of accounts in 
accord with the best government and school ac- 
counting standards. 

The adoption of a modern budget system for 
all future operations. 

The organization of adequate building, supply 
and repair departments. 

The installation of a definite system for clean- 
ing schools and keeping them clean. 

The largest repair program ever undertaken 
by the school district, involving repairs affecting 
the safety and sanitation of all the older school 
buildings. 
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A system for the fuller use of schoolhouses as 
social centers and for all proper public meetings. 

A systematic and definite program for repairs, 
for replacements and for new buildings, extend- 
ing over a series of years. 

A method by which new elementary and high 
school buildings are standardized as to (1) plan, 
(2) specifications, (3) construction, (4) inspec- 
tion. 

It should be added that the board of education 
has wholly eliminated partisanship and political 
influence from a school system that was notori- 
ous for this pernicious form of school control. 


The Altoona school board has exonerated its 
textbook committee of all charges of irregularity 
preferred by former Supt. H. H. Baish in con- 
nection with the recent adoption of a textbook 
in English. According to the report of the spe- 
cial investigating committee, the superintendent 
failed to produce any evidence of an illegal act 
on the part of any member. The committee re- 
sented strongly the publicity given to the case. 

The Utah State Supreme Court has recently 
held that school boards as public bodies cannot 
become members of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. Under the Utah law, the liability of 
these organizations is not limited and school 
districts have no legal authority to undertake 
any liability. 

According to reports from the State Printer, 
Kansas hits the “book trust” thru a forty per 
cent reduction in the cost of textbooks. No 
mention is made by the same office how badly 
the children of the state are hit by the inferior 
quality of the books. 


The decision of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Education Association to remove the 
offices of the organization to the national capital 
is particularly opportune. Washington is the 
legal home of the association. The co-operation 
and moral support of the association will be 
particularly valuable during the years when the 
new national system of industrial education is 
being established. 

The greatest enemy to education today all 
over the United States is the small bore poli- 
tician who, as a member of an educational board, 
is bent on serving himself and his prejudices 
rather than the schools and the ideals of democ- 
racy, which these institutions stand for. The 
outstanding need of education is for some ef- 
fective machinery for distinguishing between 
the competent, the half-competent, and the in- 
competent teacher. This machinery must be 
created and controlled by the profession of 
teaching itself, entirely apart from the agencies 
of political government. Until this is an accom- 
plished fact, schools and teachers will be con- 
stantly exposed to invasion by self-seeking per- 
sonal and political interests. We cannot main- 
tain a free school system training children in 
the fundamentals of freedom with teachers who 
are tongue-tied as to the vital social and eco- 
nomic issues of modern life. Real education is 
possible only in a school so organized and gov- 
erned that the job holds the teacher, and not the 
teacher the job. 


It is wholly futile to set up the indefinite goal 
of “taking education out of politics.” The pub- 
lie school in all of its grades and varieties iz 
part and parcel of our political system. The 
need of democracy is not less polities in educa- 
tion, but more education in politics—Hdward 
CU. Elliott, Montana. 





The college student with the broadest shoul- 
ders doesn’t always carry off the most honors 
at graduation. 
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The Physical Care of Rural School Children 


Taliaferro Clark, M. D., Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


An officer connected with the recruiting sta- 
tion of the United States Marine Corps, New 
York City, has been quoted in a recent publi- 
cation' to the effect that only 316 of 11,012 ap- 
plicants for enlistment in this branch of the 
public service were up to the required physical 
standard. Furthermore, it has been noted by 
observers in other countries that, in the case of 
volunteers for military service, rejections be- 
cause of physical unfitness were in direct rela- 
tion to the number of years spent in the school. 
Altho it is not claimed that these observations 
hold true for all sections of the country, they do 
serve to draw attention to the fact that large 
numbers of individuals in the country have not 
attained the highest individual efficiency, and 
that the schools might be responsible in a meas- 
ure for such lack of development. This is all 
the more evident when it is recalled that the 
greatest number of rejections for enlistment on 
account of physical defects were due to abnor- 
malities of physical development, defective 
vision and hearing, heart disease, faulty teeth, 
and postural defects. These defects are in a 
large measure preventable, or at least controll- 
able, depending upon their prompt recognition 
during childhood, the period in which so many 
of them have their origin. It is for this reason 
that the health supervision of school children is 
80 necessary. 

Need of Physical Care. 

Intensive studies of rural school conditions 
conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service have revealed a special need of health 
supervision of rural school children because: 
(1) They constitute 60.7 per cent of the total 
school enrollment of the country (2) they are 
largely denied the medical attention of special- 
ists such as may be had in hospitals and clinics 
in cities; (3) they cannot be protected en masse 
by health laws as is the case in urban commun:- 
ties; and (4) they are more unduly affected by 
endemic diseases which diminish vital resistance 
and exercise an injurious influence on physical 
and mental development, such as malaria, hook- 
worm, and pellagra. 

The needs indicated for the physical care of 
rural school children are quite plain. The first 
of these is to increase vital resistance thru meas- 
ures designed to promote physical development. 
A large proportion of the hampering physical 
defects observed in later life had their origin in 
childhood, at a period when their early recog- 
nition gives greatest hope of correction. Before 
these conditions can be recognized and corrected, 
however, it must be known how the child grows, 
what are the laws governing physical develop 
ment, what are the physical averages of the 
sexes for the different age periods, and how these 
averages are modified by racial and environ- 
mental influences in different communities. 
Finally, the school itself should be made a place 
in which the healthy child may grow in a nor- 
mal manner, and where the best development of 
the weakened child may be secured. 


Growth of Children. 


In this connection we have recently compiled 
the physical averages obtained during an inten- 
sive survey by the Public Health Service of all 
the rural school children of Porter County, Ind. 
It was found that the relative physical develop- 
ment of boys and girls varied at different age 
periods. The greatest annual increase in height 
of the boys was between 9 and 10 years of age, 
2.5 inches; between 14 and 15 years of age, 2.7 
inches; and between 15 and 16 years of age, 2.5 
inches. In the ease of girls it was between 9 
and 10 years of age, 2.7 inches; and between 12 
and 13 years of age, 2.6 inches. 

The greatest annual increase in weight of boys 
occurred between 15 and 16 years of age, 14.8 
pounds, and in girls between 14 and 15 years o! 
age, 10.7 pounds. 

A marked decline in the rate of growth was 
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shown by the physical measurements of girls at 
the 14 and 15 year age periods, which about cor 
responded to the time of the full establishment 
of the menstrual functions. 

Variations in the growth of the child eall for 
great expenditures of physical and mental en- 
ergy at certain age periods. Great care must be 
exercised in the school at this time to maintain 
correct postures, provide suitable exercises and 
adapt the curriculum to the special needs of the 
child in order to secure the best physical devel 
opment. 

Compared with the records of children in most 
urban centers,? the boys of this cout’ were 
below the average at the 6 to 7, 7 to 8, 8 to 9, 
11 to 13, 18 to 14, 15 to 16, and 16 to 17 year 
age periods. The girls were under mean heighi 
at the 12 to 13, 15 to 16, and 16 to 17 year age 
periods. The deficiency ranged from 0.7 to 2.3 
per cent among boys and from 0.2 to 2.8 per cent 
among girls. The weight of boys was below the 
average at the 7 to 8, 9 to 10, 10 to 12, and 14 
to 15 year age periods, and that of the girls at 
the 7 to 8, 12 to 13, 13 to 14, and 15 to 16 year 
age periods. The deficiency in weight varied 
from 0.2 to 5.9 per cent in boys and 0.6 to 8.9 per 
cent in girls. 

Defective Diet and Its Influence. 

The important consideration in connection 
with the under physical development observed in 
the rural school population of this county was 
to determine the cause. Malaria and hookworm 
are not present in this community; pellagra is 
unknown, and there is but a limited prevalence 
of tuberculosis and typhoid fever. These dis 
therefore, are eliminated as causative 
factors. On the other hand, our observations 
tend to show that the habitual diet of these chil 
dren was largely responsible. For example, the 
breakfast of 40 per cent of them was composed 
almost exclusively of carbohydrates, and but 60 
per cent had a mixed diet of carbohydrates and 
proteids. Furthermore, 57 per cent used coffee, 
only 15 per cent drank milk, and 1.16 per cent 
did not habitually eat breakfast. The need is 
plain, therefore, for the general establishment of 
domestie science classes in the schools and the 
teaching of food values and food preparation. 
The S¢ rvices of co-operative agencies could also 
be profitably employed for the purpose of ex 
tending this instruction to the home. 


eases, 


Furthermore, no suitable facilities for play 
were provided and no systematic physical exer- 
cises were practiced at any of the rural schools 
of the county. The beneficial influences of thes: 
on health and physical development are now 
common experience. Their absence 
may account in part for the subnormal physical 
development of a number of these children. 


matters of 


Frequency of Defects. 

Ranking in importance with measures in 
tended to vital resistance thru main 
tenance of the normal physical development of 
a school child, are those directed to the discov 
ery and correction of physical defects. The rel- 
ative frequency of physical defects among rural, 
as compared to urban, school children, according 
to our observation and the percentages given by 


iInerease 


Cornell are as follows: 


Rural Urban 
Per cent Per cent 
Adenoids 11.5 12 to 24 
Defective hearing 12.1 5 
Defective teeth 
6 to 14 years of age 68.5 to 31.2 
15 to 18 years of age 20.2 to 16.1 - 
Primary grades 50 to 75 
Grammar grades ; 10 to 30 
Diseased tonsils 15.4 6 to 12 
Refractive errors requiring 
glasses . 6.7 28 


Physical defects among rural school children 
are potentially of more serious consequences 
than those among children in cities. This is due 
to the limited medical facilities in most rural 
districts and in part to poorly constructed and 
equipped school buildings. Many examples illus- 
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trative of this observation have come under oy 
personal notice. Witness the case of a smal] 
child between 6 and 7 years of age who, figurs 


tively speaking, was standing on the edge of a 
threatening voleano, so far as life was co cerned 
by reason of a neglected inflammation of ti 
middle The otoscope revealed a slit iy . 
very congested ear drum thru which PUS Was 
Neglect of this condi. 
tion leads to deafness and not infreque ntly to 
death. The parents of this child were unawar 
of its dangerous condition. Cases like 
many similar cases occurring in rural schools 
remained unrecognized thru the lack of medica} 
supervision until too late to prevent destructiye 


ear. 


oozing in great quantity. 


this and 


changes. 
Faulty Illumination. 
The faulty illumination so frequently ob. 
served in rural schools is largely responsible for 
much of the impaired vision encountered. Re. 
cent measurement of the desk illumination of ay 
eight-room school on a cloudy day showed that 
the illumination of more than half of the desks 
number of the classrooms was less than 
demanded by the 


in a 
one-third of that 
standard. 


lowest mMin- 
1muin 


The effect of such illumina- 
tion is to promote eyestrain and to increas 
nearsightedness. The illumination of thes. 
classrooms could have been doubled by the 
proper tinting of reflecting surfaces; but. the 


authorities were without competent ad- 


vice in this Important detail of school construe- 


school 
tion. The need of such advice is largely respon- 


sible for many of the undesirable features of 
rural school life. 

rural school chil 
dren were badly in need of glasses and had neve! 
refracted. 

around the 


secure the 


Furthermore, a number of 


been The rural school child eanno 
elinie and 
free services of a specialist. Thesi 
children are frequently found wearing glasses 
entirely unsuited to them, as was a girl with om 


step corner to an eye 


eve hyperopic and the othe r my pie, who was 
wearing a farsighted lens in tTront of} the 


sighted eye. 


near- 


Dental Neglect. 

The rural school child is ereatly in need 0 
instruction in the care of the 
of adequate ar ntal service. This shown by 
the fact that 49.3 per cent of the children ha 
defective teeth, 21.1 per eent had two or mor 
missing teeth, and only 6.9 per cent had dent 
attention. Furthermore, 14.4 per cent of thes 
children never used a tooth-brush, 58.2 per ce 


teeth and in hee 
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used one occasionally, and only 27.4 per cent 


used one daily. It is now well recognized that 


defective teeth are responsible for a number ¢ 
the bodily ills which materially reduce physic: 
efficiency. Due attention to the care of the teet 
in childhood will prevent their early decay i 
later life. Our investigations have revealed th 
highest children with defectiv 
teeth among boys from the fifth to the eleventl 
year of age, and among girls from the fifth t 
the tenth year of The thus ev 
denced is accounted for by the ignorance of s 
many parents of the necessity of pres rving th 


percentage of 


neglect 


age. 


deciduous teeth as long as possible. 

We have collected data relative to the 
rence of among rufr 
children while attending The compil 
tion of this material has not yet been completed 
Sufiicient evidence has been adduced, however 
to indicate that the in the 
spread of these diseases in rural communities 
due larg ly to the fact that the children of dif 
ferent intimate contac 
except in school. An undue pr valenee ot th 
affections is measurably responsible for an it 


oceur 
communicable diseases 


school. 


school is a factor 


families are rarely in 


crease in the number of children with impair 
ment of the organs of special sense. The con 
trol of communicable diseases in rural commu 
ities is urgently demanded, not only in the | 


h alth, but also becaus 


they endanger vision and hearing. 
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Begin the New School Year Right! 


It is not enough that children should be taught to sing, or to play musical instruments. 

Give them a chance to develop a correct musical taste by hearing the best music sung 
an played by the world’s greatest artists. 

The Schools in over Five Thousand Cities ‘and Towns are making children truly 
musical through the systematic use of 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s greatest artists into the school-room; it also 
brings the best music for marching, folk-dancing, calisthenics, penmanship, and all 
rhythm drills. There are also exce llent records of children’s Stories and Poems, and 
special records of Rote Songs for teaching. 

The following New records should be in your school: 


Pismis® 


Stories for Children Folk Dances 














35643 | The Dog and the Kitty Cat 
12 in 


$1.25 | The Little Bull Calf 


editi 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and t e cabinet can be locked to pro 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


(2) The Pig Brother 
Sara Coie Bryant 
Sara Cone Bryant 


18331 | Arkansaw Traveler 
10 in. | Soldier’s Joy 


Ee ATaAA 
Epaminondas and His eel. __ 
35636 Auntie Sara Cone Bryant 
12 in.) The Little Jackal and 
$1.25 the Alligator 
Sara Cone Bryant 
New Rote Songs " The Dawn of Love 
Pulla Cherry (2) The '9296 
Nightingale (3) The 19 in La Cinquantaine (G 
Fire (4) The See-Saw $ .75 \ylophone Solo 
18330 Elizabeth Wheeler wie 
10 in. The Postilion (2) Lullaby i ah 
$ .75 | (3) The Spanish Gypsy oeeee | Reconciliation Polka 
(4) The Linden Tree **" | Spanish Dance in G 
Elizabeth Wheeler 12 in. 
| (From **New Song Book,” $1.25 ‘ 
Fullerton (Joseph 





on of “Zhe Victrola in Rural Schools.’ For further 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


ictor | 


Victor Band 
Victor Band 


.de under the direction of Elizabeth Burchenal) 


Instrumental Gems 


(Bendix) 
Neapolitan Trio with Celesta 
abriel- Marie) 


W. H. Reitz 


(Drigo) Victor Concert Orchestra 
Minor (Moszkowski) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
Pasternack, Conductor) 


Hear the above records at the nearest Victor dealer's and ask for a copy of the new 


information write to the 
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Wood and Steel 





basis as the c ration executive. 


STANDARDIZA 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY 





| Slobe=Wernicke 


School Office Equipment 





THE THREE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUYING 
The modern school executive buys office equipment on the same efficiency 


SIMPLICITY—lIt must do the work in the easiest and best way. 
TTON. —It must grow as requirements demand. 
KNOWN VALUE-—lIts economy and dependability must be unquestioned 
Write for Globe-Wernicke Catalog No. 817-H. S., a book every school executive should have. 











Globe Safes 





form. 


and paper prints. 


of efficiency. 


Agriculture 


Science 


Ye p> 


CINCINNATI 








“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


Direct Projection 


is much more satisfactory and permanent than any other 
There is something about having a slide library of 
your own that gives you a desire to use the great efficiency 
of Visual Instruction, which you don’t get from post cards 


With the new MelIntosh educational series of slides, the 
true pedagogic value of visual instruction reaches its pinnacle 


And to project these slides the Automatic Sciopticon 
with 400 w. Mazda lamp and automatic slide changer, is with- 
out a peer, in efficiency, quality and utility. 





McIN TOSH 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago 
New Slide Catalogs 


Geography and Industries 


History, Civics, Biography 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


Lanterns from $25.00 up. 
Opaque Projectors. 
Motion Picture Machines. 


Write for catalog and 
service in selection. 








(Concluded from Page 40) 
Some Administrative Remedies. 

The investigations of the Public Health Ser- 
vice show certain problems of rural school life 
which require special consideration. For ex- 
ample: What is the remedy for the conditions 
just enumerated? How can the physical effi- 
ciency be increased? How can hampering phy- 
sical defects be avoided? How is the control of 
communicable diseases to be brought about? 
How is improvement in rural school construc- 
tion to be secured? The answer is (1) by abol- 
ishing school districts and establishing a county 
unit of school administration; (2) By establish- 
ing an efficient system of health supervision of 
school children; (3) by consolidating rural 
schools. 

Of these, measures for the health supervision 
of school children are of prime importance for 
educational purposes and the protection of 
health. Unfortunately, only a small part of the 
rural school population of the country enjoys 
the benefits of such supervision. For example, 
in states where the laws are mandatory for the 
medical inspection of rural schools only 39.3 
per cent of the total school enrollment is in 
rural districts; where they are permissive, 60 
per cent; and where inspection laws do not ap- 
ply, 61.4 per cent. 

There are several reasons for this state of 
affairs—(1) the lack of a proper appreciation of 
such measures in rural communities; (2) the 
scarcity of persons in rural districts who are 
properly qualified for this service; (3) the finan- 
cial inability of a number of rural communities 
to maintain an independent medica] inspection 
service. 

Surveys and Inspection. 

The interest of rural communities in this 
matter can best be secured thru intensive school 
surveys. The value of this procedure lies in the 
fact that, by calling attention to unsuspected 
physical defects in their children and school con- 





ditions requiring attention, the necessity of 
some form of health supervision is brought home 
to parents. We have had practical experience 
of the educational value of such investigations 
thru reports of an increased number of children 
seeking relief following surveys of this char- 
acter. 

The medical inspection of schools in rural dis- 
tricts is accompanied by a serious handicap due 
to the impossibility, under existing conditions, 
of securing the services of a person properly 
qualified for this position. The appointment of 
a local practitioner is, as a rule, barren of re 
sults. He is unable to devote his whole time to 
this work, while the jealousy and quiet opposi- 
tion of other local practitioners frequently ren 
der his efforts nugatory. 

The requirements of a medical inspector are: 
(1) He should devote his whole time to this ser- 
vice and not engage in private practice or other 
ealling that would interfere with proper dis- 
charge of the duties of this position; (2) he 
should be skilled in medical diagnosis, able to 
defract children for glasses when necessary, and 
qualified to advise with and assist the family 
physician when it is so desired; (3) he should 
have a thoro understanding of the principles of 
hygiene and the ability to apply them to school 
purposes. 

The restricted financial resources of most 
rural communities preclude the offering of a 
salary commensurate with the attainments of a 
desirable school inspector. This difficulty can 
be overcome, in great measure, by combining the 
duties of the school physician with those of th« 
district and the county or local health officer, 
with a salary equivalent to the combined salaries 
of the two positions. By so doing it will be pos- 
sible for these communities to secure the full- 
time services of a trained sanitarian for health 
work of which school inspection forms a part. 
The health of the school children is essentially 


a part of the larger problem of the health of the 
community as a whole. 
Parental Co-operation. 

The possibility of rural school consolidation 
for the protection of the health of the children 
is an important consideration in the adoption of 
this measure. The sanitary requirements of 
school construction can more readily be secured 
in the larger buildings of this type and the child 
thereby placed in a more healthy school environ- 
ment. Furthermore, the concentration of a 
larger number of children in one building offers 
greater opportunity and facility for health 
supervision than are afforded by one-room 
schools. 

Lastly, no system of health supervision will be 
effective without the co-operation of the parents. 
This can be secured thru the employment of 
tactful school nurses to do follow-up work. The 
practical application of the principles of sanita- 
tion by an efficient nurse in time of sickness will 
do much toward educating parents regarding 
measures for safeguarding the health of their 
children. In addition, the co-operation of social 
workers and the formation of civie leagues and 
of home and school improvement associations 
among rural school children tend to a better 
understanding of good citizenship and of the 
obligations of the individual to the community, 
which in time should bring about improved 
social conditions and an increased efficiency of 
the individual. 

Vote—Read before the Section on Children, National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, Indianapolis, 
Ind, 

The Milwaukee school board has adopted a 
budget of $2,475,733 for the next school year, an 
increase of $210,035 over the previous year. The 
increased budget has been made possible thru 
the increase in the assessed valuation of the city 
and the additional tax of two-tenths of a mill 
for school purposes The largest item in the 
budget is that for teachers’ salaries 
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Scientific Accuracy 
Combined with Practical 


microscope made by Bausch & Lomb. 


characterizing all 

provements in microscopes of this type. 
work. 
simple instruments 


pound microscopes. 


free upon request. 


NEW YORK 








Optical experience of more than 60 years assures you of the 
highest optical efficiency and mechanical accuracy in any 


cability and unusual durability are additional features in 


BAUSCH and LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


Model F-2 (illustrated) embodies the most advanced im- 


justment with the necessary slow movement for higher power 
It affords ample space for object manipulation, and 
in general construction and finish is particularly adapted to 
use in the school and lecture room. Price, $31.50. 


Other models from $2.50 to $18.00 for 


Complete illustrated Catalog, describing 
the entire line of our models, will be’sent 


Bausch £9 Jomb 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON 
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Bausch & lomb 


Perfect Projection in 
Correct Position and Natural Colors 


In school work, particularly, it jis essential that the project- 
ed. pictures are sharply defined and vivid over the entire 
field. This one feature alone determines the unquestioned 


Experience 


Thorough practi- 
superiority of the 


It has our lever ad- 


charts and specimens. 


$18.00 up for com- 


$35.00 up. 


and illustrated lists. 


CHICAGO 


BAUSCH and LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The simplicity and strength of the Balopticon are further characteristics 
which will be at once appreciated in the class and lecture room. The 
recently adapted gas-filled Mazda Lamp yields far greater ‘brilliancy of 
illumination than the A. C. arc, at a much reduced cost. 


The Combined Balopticon (illustrated) pro- 
jects both lantern slides and opaque objects 
such as maps, photographs, printed pages, color 
Price $120.00. 

Other models for slides alone $26.50 up. 
Models for projectin’g opaque objects only, 


Write for descriptive booklets 


ptical ©. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projection Lanterns 


Balopticons) Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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COURT DECISIONS VS. SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Ella Flagg Young, Chicago, III. 


In 1857 people living north of the “Mason and 
Dixon Line” were startled upon reading the 
opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in what is known as the Dred 
Scott Case. The opinion, concurred in by six 
associate justices, was rendered by the chief jus- 
tice. The two remaining associate justices pre 
sented dissenting opinions. Discussions ran 
high on the streets, in the homes, in the daily 
papers, and in assemblies. Horace Greeley said 
that Buchanan would not have been elected 
president if the opinion had been rendered before 
the election instead of two days after the inaug 
uration. In the discussions it seemed as if only 
two persons were involved in the case: The 
negro, Dred Scott, and the chief justice, Roger 
B. Taney. A most interesting phase of the 
Chief Justice’s opinion was his review of publie 
opinion in 1775 and 1788. It seemed a strong 
argument with the chief justice that it would be 
difficult in 1857 to realize the attitude of the 
public mind toward the negro when the declara- 
tion of independence and the constitution were 
adopted. The attitude of the public toward slav- 
ery when the decision in the Dred Scott case 
was rendered had no weight apparently with the 
chief justice. The leading line of argument 
rested on the fact that the civil rights of negroes 
were not mentioned in the constitution. Wil 
liam H. Seward, the secretary of state at the 
time when President Lincoln was assassinated, 
met that argument with his famous saying, 
“There is a higher law of right and morality 
than that of the constitution.” 

The decision of th: supreme court settled, how- 


BP a Note Address before the Department of 
- aministratio N y ort > 
11. 1917. ’ I I A., Portland, Ore., July 


ever, for the time being, the question of the social 
welfare of a race; but it burned into the mem- 
ories of thousands the quoted expression which 
was accepted as Chief Justice Taney’s own atti 
tude of mind: “They (negroes) had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect.” 
You are all familiar with events which, begin- 
ning three years later, followed the decision: 
the Civil War, the emancipation proclamation, 
the thirteenth amendment abolishing slavery, 
the fourteenth amendment guaranteeing civil 
and political rights to all citizens native born 
and naturalized. 

It was irony of fate that Chief Justice Taney 
lived as chief justice to witness the promulga- 
tion of the emancipation proclamation, and also 
action by congress, preliminary to the adoption 
of the thirteenth amendment. Here was a man 
with an intellectual grasp that enabled him to 
hold the highest judicial position under the 
constitution, until his death at the advanced age 
of 87 years; and yet with his intellectuality, his 
training in the law, and his experience, he was 
unable to break away from the bondage of race 
antipathy and race superiority. No vision of 
the rights of another race beside the one to 
which he belonged had influenced his conception 
of the meaning of humanity. 

A Parallel Decision. 

Sixty years after the opinion in the Dred 
Scott Case was rendered, there was delivered an 
opinion on the rights of public school teachers in 
the State of Illinois. The latter opinion was 
delivered by Chief Justice Cooke of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. Tho the language in the de- 
cision presented by Chief Justice Cooke of Illi- 
nois is not identical with that in the Dred Scott 


Case, yet there are resemblances that suggest the 
subject of this paper in relation to an important 
question in school administration—the re-em- 
ployment of teachers. 

Chief Justice Taney said, “The right of prop 
erty in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution.” Chief Justice 
Cooke says, “The board has the absolute right to 
decline to re-employ any applicant for any rea- 
son or for no reason at all.”* If to dispense, 
for no reason at all, with the services of a 
teacher, thus casting that teacher, discredited 
and dishonored professionally into the open mar- 
ket, is not an exercise of property rights, then, 
I ask, what are property rights? Both chief jus- 
tices saw organizations superior to the supreme 
courts; Chief Justice Taney “held that this 
court had no jurisdiction to revise the judgment 
of a state court upon its own laws”; Chief Jus- 
tice Cooke held that “Questions of policy are 
solely for the determination of the board, and 
when they have once been determined by it, the 
courts will not enquire into their propriety.” As 
Chief Justice Taney failed to recognize the force 
of the strong undercurrent of public opinion 
that was to change the legal status of a race, so 
Chief Justice Cooke failed, even by reference, 
to recognize the current that had caused the 
board itself, in Chicago, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century to adopt a rule guaranteeing 
a statement of cause, 30 days’ notice, and a 
trial, before a refusal to re-elect was enforced, 
thus transferring teachers from the property 
class to that of human beings with legal rights. 

In the Dred Scott decision, Chief Justice 
Taney wandered from the point at issue and took 
oceasion to express personal opinions on other 
points. In the decision in Illinois, Chief Justice 
Cooke said, “This leaves, then, as the sole ques- 


*All italics are mine. 
icize. 


The court did not ital- 
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Hygiene, says about 


ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


it, it is not affected. 


(non poironous ) 


Send for circulars telling of this. 





Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


lastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 


ZINOGLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 
is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


floors as oiled 


ders do. 


It disinfects. 








A Quart FREE 
Express Prepaid 


Moisten your Sweeping Brush and get 
100,000 feet of Dustless Sweeping Free 


Arbitrin Sweeping Fluid 
contains no grease. 

It does not spot the 

pow- 


Gives Cleaner Floors 
and faster sweeping. 
Moist Brush Sweeping does away with the expense of sweep- 


compound and the nastiness of floor oil. 


SAVES YOU $10 TO $15 


for Every Brush You Are Using 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


$10 saved for every brush you buy is a big saving. 
Ask for Free Quart for Trial Now. : 
It places you under no obligation, nor will you be annoyed | | 
by any impertinent form of solicitation. 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CoO. 
Makers of Guaranteed Sweeping Materials since 1899 


102 Twenty-Second St., 








Absolute control of Dust at all times. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








tion to be determined, whether the board of edu- 
cation has the right, in the selection of teach- 
ers, to discriminate between those who are mem- 
bers of a federation or union and those who are 
not members of any such federation or union, 
and whether its action in this regard violates 
any: constitutional or statutory provision.” Here 
is stated definitely the question before the court. 
Chief Justice Cooke wandered from the point at 
issue, to present obiter dicta on other issues. I 
am not asking you to consider the question of 
membership of teachers in a federation or union; 
I am presenting for your consideration the re- 
markable personal opinions of Chief Justice 
Cooke and their out-of-date attitude toward 
teachers as an efficient force in human welfare 
and therefore in the social progress of this 
nation. If all boards of education should have, 
as he says the board of Illinois has, the absolute 
right to decline to re-employ any teacher for any 
reason whatever or for no reason at all, the ques- 
tion arises: In this land of increasing oppor- 
tunities what kind of men and women will 
eventually be found choosing teaching as a life 
work? The chief justice borders on the gar- 
rulous as he adds, “it is immaterial whether the 
reason for the refusal to empley him is because 
the applicant is married or unmarried, is of 
fair complexion or dark.” The chief justice does 
not state which he, if a member of a board of 
education, would refuse to re-employ, the blond 
benedicts or the brunette bachelors. 

In recognizing the power placed in the hands 
of the board as discretionary, common sense 
should be used by the court in its interpretation 
of discretionary. The restriction to the exercise 
of discretion and judgment as set by the plain 
citizen, and the great American and English dic- 
tionaries, should be recognized. 

A lawyer and statesman, John C. Calhoun said, 
“There is no power of government without re- 
strictions; not even the so-called discretionary 
power of Congress.” Another lawyer and states- 


man, Alexander Hamilton, in writing on taxa- 
tion said, “The genius of liberty reprobates 
everything arbitrary or discretionary in taxa- 
tion.” What would he have said about discre- 
tion in re-employing teachers? 

Two associate justices dissented from Chief 
Justice Taney’s opinion; two in the Illinois 
Court, from Chief Justice Cooke’s opinion, they 
“did not concur in all the reasoning of the opin- 
ion but they concurred in the conclusion!” They 
dissented from the obiter dicta. Here is their 
language: “The board of education is charged 
with the maintenance of the publie schools and 
the employment of teachers therein. It may 
enact all reasonable rules for the promotion of 
the efficiency of the schools under its control. 
This power does not, however, include the power 
to adopt any kind of an arbitrary rule for the 
employment of teachers it chooses to adopt, for 
a rule can easily be imagined the adoption of 
which would be unreasonable, contrary to public 
policy, and on the face of it not calculated to 
promote the best interests and welfare of the 
schools. In our opinion courts would have the 
power, in the interests of the public good, to pro 
hibit the enforcement of such an arbitrary rule.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States affected a race, many of whose 
people nursed and cared for the children of the 
dominant race. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois affected the men and women 
who are charged with the education of those 
future citizens who are receiving their training 
in the public schools, elementary and high. If 
the law as interpreted by the Illinois court were 
to apply to all public schools in the United 
States, there would have been at the close of 
this school year, as many men and women teach- 


ers liable to ejection from their positions in the 
public schools, for no reason at all, as there were 
soldiers who died in the Union and Confederate 


forces in the Civil War—about 600,000. 


As in the days of slavery a negro might be 


separated from family and home for no reason } 
due him or her, so under the decision rendered ? 
by Chief Justice Cooke, men and women publi 
school teachers might be dropped from their 
positions all unexpectedly, and for no reaso 
due them or no reason at all. The records show 
that it has been done in cities in Illinois having 
100,000 or more inhabitants. 

Turning to social progress in this country le 
me ask, what has been the tendency, the diree 
tion of legislation on questions involving huma 
welfare? It has been to give a sense of freedon 
from the terrors that accompany the fear of 
unseen malignity. England is a more conserva 
tive country than the United States. I wil 
quote from the official report of a debate lasting 
three days in the House of Lords in July, 1916 
Lord Sheffield: “In local activity another ele 
ment to which I look for securing the rea 
erowth of our publie education, is a great fe 
spect for the freedom and the individuality 
the teachers. If you are to get the best out od 
your teachers, you must encourage them to think 
for themselves, and to have freedom in thei 
methods, and for that you must secure that thos 
that have the appointment and promotion @ 
teachers shall be so constituted that they hat 
regard only to the character and efficiency ‘ 
teachers as teachers in appointing and promot 
ing them. I wish for no subsidiary aims of at 
other character.” 

The Marquis of Crewe: “If the training ¢ 
the nation is to be advanced, there must be 
greater honor for the teaching profession in th 
different trades. : Nor do I forget tb 
necessity of maintaining and safeguarding tb 
independence of the teacher in leading the ly 
and expressing the opinions, which he or she! 
entitled to hold.” Compare these opinions wit 
that expressed by the chief justice of th 
Supreme Court of Illinois: “The board has® 
absolute right to decline to re-employ any app 
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Get Your Text Books 


Ready for TEN MONTHS of DAILY 
HANDLING, WEAR AND TEAR. 
Have ALL New Books and Those in 
Good Condition Protected and Rein- 
forced by the famous durable and 


one piece 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


which increases the lives of the books from 
One to Three Years longer than usual 


An Outfit of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL 


for repairing weakened and broken bindings, loosened or torn 
leaves, will keep the INSIDE of the books in perfect condition 
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cant for any reason whatever, or for no reason 
at all.” 

I infer that Chief Justice Cooke and the 
associate justices do not endorse this statement 
in the Ritchie case, Supreme Court of [llinois, 
1909: “What we know as men we cannot pro- 
fess to be ignorant of as judges.” I infer this 
because of two events that occurred on two con- 
secutive days in Springfield, Illinois: On April 
19, 1917, Chief Justice Cooke presented the de- 
cision containing his obiter dictum that the 
board has the absolute right to decline to re- 
employ an applicant, for no reason at all; On 
April 20, 1917, Governor Lowden of Illinois 
signed a bill that had been adopted on the third 
reading in the legislature of Lllinois and con- 
tained this amendment: “No teacher or prin- 
cipal who has been or shall be appointed by said 
board of education shall (after serving a pro- 
bationary period of three years) be removed ex- 
cept for cause, and then only by a majority of 
all members of the board, upon written charges 
presented by the superintendent of schools, to be 
heard by the board or a duly authorized com- 
mittee of the 
copy of the is served upon the person 
against whom they are preferred, who shall have 
the privilege of being present with counsel, offer 
ing evidence and making defense thereto.” 

It may be objected that the court does not, as 
did the board, possess discretionary power; that 
it must interpret the law 
combination with present day understanding of 
human welfare. Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States stated in the Muller 


same after 30 days’ notice, with 
charges, 


as it is written, not in 


vs. Oregon Case, 1907, that “the court took 
Judicial cognizance of all matters of general 


knowledg: ses he admitted the empirical evidence 
presented by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, then attor- 
ney, now associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, whose argument bound’to- 
gether the welfare of the workers and the wel- 
fare of the nation. The Illinois chief justice 


would have done well to recognize conditions 
that make for the welfare and efficiency of teach- 
ers and consequently of the state instead of in- 
jecting into his decision his obiter dicta that 
would terrify and unnerve teachers. 

Speaking about the decision in the Dred Scott 
Case, Abraham Lincoln made many telling 
points, a few of which I quote: “Judicial de- 
cisions are of greater or less authority as prece- 
dents according to circumstances.” * * *, * 
“If this important decision had been made by 
the unanimous consent of the judges” (You 
may recall that in Illinois two did not coneur 
in all the reasoning) “and without any apparent 
partisan bias *: it might be factious not 
as a precedent. But when as 
is true we find it wanting in these claims to 
public confidence, it is not factious, it is not 
even disrespectful to treat it as not having yet 


to acquiesce in it 


quite established a settled doctrine for the coun- 
try, or if wanting in some of these it had been 
before the court more than once, and had there 
been affirmed and re-affirmed thru a course of 
years, it then might be, perhaps would be, facti- 
ous nay even revolutionary not to acquiesce in 
it as a precedent.” 

Following Abraham Lincoln’s line of reason- 
ing, I conclude that it is not factious, it is not 
even disrespectful to treat the decision and the 
obiter dicta of Chief Justice Cooke of [llinois as 
not having yet quite established a settled doc- 
trine of 
America. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL LAW. 

The principal features of the new New York 
general educational law as it affects New York 
City are as follows: 

i. Board of Education. The board of educa- 
tion shall consist of seven (7) members, instead 
of forty-six (46), to be appointed by the Mayor 
on the first Wednesday in January, 1918. The 
term of office of the members of the board of 


administration in democratic 


schoo] 


education shall be seven (7) years, tho in the 
ease of those first appointed one member shall 
serve for one year, one for two years and so on. 
The powers and duties of the board of educa- 
tion are substantially the same as those granted 
to the present board of education. 

2. Superintendent of Schools. The Superin- 
tendent of schools, elected for a term of six 
years, shall be a chairman of the board of super- 
intendents; he shall possess the powers and 
duties, subject to the by-laws of the board of 
education, to enforce all provisions of law and 
all rules and regulations relating to the man- 
agement of the schools and other educational, 
social and recreational activities under the direc- 
tion of the board of education; to be the chief 
executive officer of the board of education; to 
have supervision and direction of associate, dis- 
trict and other superintendents, directors, super- 
visors, principals, teachers, lecturers, medical 
inspectors, nurses, auditors, attendance officers, 
janitors, and other persons employed by the 
board of education; to have supervision and 
direction over the enforcement and observance 
of the courses of study, and over all other mat- 
ters pertaining to playgrounds, medical inspec- 
tion, recreation and social center work, libraries, 
lectures, and all other educational activities 
and interests under the management, direction 
and control of the board of education; and, on 
the recommendation of the board of examiners, 
to issue such licenses as may be required under 
the regulations of the board of education. 

3. Board of Superintendents. The board of 
superintendents shall consist of the superintend- 
ent of schools and eight associate superintend- 
ents, elected for a term of six years. This board 
shall have authority to prepare and recommend 
to the board of education the content of each 
course of study authorized by the board of edu- 
cation; to cause such courses of study to be used 
in the grades, classes, and schools for which they 
are authorized; to recommend suitable textbooks 
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to be used in the schools; to recommend the 
transfer of teachers from one school to another, 
or from one grade of the course of study to an- 
other grade in such course; to make rules and 
regulations for the promotion and graduation 
of pupils; to nominate district superintendents, 
directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, and 
all other members of the teaching and supervis 
ing staff; to recommend the discontinuance of 
the services of persons appointed to any of such 
positions at any time during their probationary 
period; to make a written report to the board of 
education at the expiration of the probationary 
term, recommending for permanent appointment 
those persons who have been found competent, 
efficient, and satisfactory; and to designate the 
kind and grades of licenses required of the 
teaching and supervising staff, together with the 
academic and professional qualifications re- 
quired of each kind and grade of license. 

4. District Superintendents. There is no re 
striction as to the number of district superin- 
tendents to be employed or as to the duties re- 
quired. After a probationary period of three 
years, as in the case of teachers, they are given 
permanent tenure of office. 

5. Board of Examiners. The board of ex 
aminers consists of four members, the superin- 
tendent of schools not being a member. The 
duty of this board is to hold examinations when 
ever necessary, to prepare all necessary eligible 
lists, and to perform such other duties as the 
board of education may require. The members 
of the board are given a permanent tenure of 
office. 

6. Local School Boards. The local school 
board in each district shall consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the president of the borough. 
The board of education shall designate a mem- 
ber of the board of education and the city super- 
tendent of schools shall assign one district super- 
intendent to advise with such board. This board 
shall have power and it shall be its duty to visit 


schools at least once each quarter; to make rec- 
ommendations to the board of education with 
respect to matters affecting the interests of the 
schools; subject to the by-laws of the board of 
education, to transfer teachers from school to 
school, to excuse absences of teachers, to hear 
charges against principals and teachers an‘ 
make recommendations thereon to the board of 
education; and to perform such other duties as 
may be required under said by-laws. 

The members of the teaching and supervising 
staff, except associate superintendents and ex 
aminers, may be discontinued at any time dur- 
ing the probationary period on recommendation 
of the board of superintendents, by a majority 
vote of the board of education. At the expira 
tion of the probationary term of a person ap 
pointed for such term, the board of superintend 
ents shall make a written report to the board 
of education recommending for permanent ap- 
pointment those persons who have been found 
competent, efficient, and satisfactory. Such per- 
sons and all others employed in the teaching, 
examining, or supervising service of the schools 
of the city, who have served the full probation 
ary period, or have rendered satisfactorily an 
equivalent period of service prior to the time 
this act goes into effect, shall hold their respec 
tive positions during good behavior and efficient 
and competent service, and shall not be remov- 
able except for cause after a hearing by the af- 
firmative vote of a majority of the board of 
education. 

THE HOULTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
(See page 35) 

The high school building at Houlton, Me., was 
designed to meet the needs of three hundred 
students in a community of seven thousand in- 


habitants. The building measures 122 feet by 
110 feet and is constructed with brick walls 


thruout, and wood floors. 
The basement contains a woodworking shop 


for manual training, a domestic science kitchen, 
a lunchroom, separate boys’ and girls’ dressing 
rooms and toilets, and space for the heating ap- 
paratus. 

The gymnasium which measures 47 feet by 50 
feet, has two galleries under which dressing 
rooms and showers are arranged. 

The first floor of the building is arranged for 
four classrooms, two recitation rooms and a 
large assembly room. The last mentioned room 
has a large platform and is seated to accommo- 
date six hundred persons. It serves for all gen- 
eral school exercises and for gatherings of cit 
izens. 

On the second floor three academic classrooms, 
physics and chemistry laboratories with a lec- 
ture room between, and two business study 
rooms are provided. Retiring rooms are pro- 
vided at the ends of the corridor. 

The school is in close proximity to the Cary 
public library which co-operates with the school 
authorities. For this reason only a small room 
containing reference books, which are frequently 
called for, is provided. 

The building is heated by means of direct 
steam radiation, supplemented with fan ventila- 
tion which supplies thirty cubic feet of air per 
minute to each room. The electric lighting is 
indirect thruout. 

The building was erected in 1914 and 1915 
and was opened in the fall of the latter year. 
According to Supt. Linville W. Robbins, it has 
proven the most high school in 
Maine, during the past two years. 

The architects were Astle & Page, Caribou, 
Me. 


The new York City board of education has 
created the position of Assistant Director of 
Recreation Centers, Vacation Schools and Vaca- 
tion Playgrounds. It has also created the post 
tion of Assistant Director of Evening Schools. 
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A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE. 

American city school systems have lost the ser- 
vices of a valuable leader in the development of 
scientific school management and accounting in 
the person of Mr. W. J. Flynn, who has just 
resigned at the close of his twenty-fifth year as 
secretary and business manager of the school 
district of Erie, Pa. 

In accepting Mr. Flynn’s resignation two mem- 
bers of the Erie school board wrote the following 
tribute in behalf of the board: 

“You have served the school district for twenty- 
five years, first in clerical and then executive 
capacity and thru your efforts a business office 
has been developed which has become a model of 
efficiency and has been adopted by many other 
and larger districts. The board is also not un- 
appreciative of the high honor conferred upon 
you as a member of the committee appointed by 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, to devise a standard system of account- 
ing for the schools of the country. This recogni- 
tion of your services from other districts speaks 
most forcefully for the character of your work. 
Anyone who has not been in intimate touch with 
your work cannot estimate the difficulties of 
your office and in the public mind perhaps your 
accomplishments have not received the apprecia- 
tion that they have deserved, but everyone who 
has at any time served as a member of the board 
will, we are sure, join with us in the statement 
that in the long service that you have rendered 
to the community you have given of yourself 
untiringly and unselfishly and at all times fol- 
lowed high and for the most part self-imposed 
ideals in the conduct of the affairs of the 
schools.” 

A NOTABLE RECORD. 


The largest school savings bank in the United 


States is that conducted by Mr. Herman J. Son 
nenberg in Public School No. 14, Manhattan, in 
New York City. 

The report of Mr. Sonnenberg for the spring 
term of the school year 1916-17 shows that the 
bank has 2,139 depositors with a total of $42,- 
263.95 to their credit in the depository bank. 

The bank was established in 1911 and has been 
conducted according to the original Thiry sys- 
tem. Deposits are received each Monday during 
the school year and children who accumulate 
$10.00 are given an individual bank book. With 
drawals may be made only with the consent of 
parents and amounts above $5.00 draw interest. 

A total of 78.8 per cent of the total enrollment 
of the school have savings accounts and the 
latter average $4.19 per child. During the term 
541 new accounts were opened while only 153 
accounts were closed. One hundred and four 
children received bank pass books so that the 
total of 1,281 pass books are in use at present. 
This showing is indeed remarkable when it is 
considered that the school is located in one of the 
poorest neighborhoods of New York City. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Ben B. Jones and Ben C. Hilliard, members of 
the board of education of Denver, Colo., have 
been recalled. In the recall petition, it was 
charged that the men were responsible for the 
factional disputes in the board, and that they 
sought the discharge of Supt. Carlos Cole on 
March 26, 1917. 

In addition, Mr. Hilliard was charged with 
neglect of duty because he absented himself from 
board meetings during a period of eighteen 
months. 

The school board of Portland, Ore., has refused 
to permit stenographic reports of its committee 
meetings and regular and special board meetings. 





The members of the board hold that the sessions 
are all public and that the business is not of such 
a nature as to require verbatim reports. 

Mr. W. J. Flynn, who has been secretary of the 
school district of the city of Erie, Pa., during the 
past 25 years, has resigned to accept a position on 
the executive staff of the Erie Forge Company. 
The Erie school board thus loses its secretary 
and business manager, one of the best known 
school board executives in the United States. 
Mr. Flynn has been prominently identified with 
every movement for improving the _ business 
management of schools and has taken an active 
part in the improvement of school finance and 
accounting methods. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has entirely 
reorganized the administration of its business 
department. The most striking feature of the 
new organization is concentration of the execu- 
tive power in the hands of Supt. Charles E. Chad- 
sey. The business manager is to retain his essen- 
tial powers but will act under the direction of 
the superintendent. 

A second change is the placing of appointments 
and changes in the teaching force under the di- 
rection of the superintendent. All communica- 
tions to the board must be made thru the super- 
intendent. 

The superintendent is alone responsible to the 
board. The assistant superintendents are to be 
under the direction of the superintendent and 
the principals are to be held responsible for their 
respective schools. 

The problem of the status of the engineers and 
janitors’ positions has been solved by making 
each principal the sole authority in each build 
ing. All janitors and assistants are responsible 
to him for the work in their own buildings. 

The final change is the abolition of the stand- 
ing committees. Each piece of school business is 
to be taken up by the board as a whole, thus 
simplifying the work for the superintendent and 
other officers. The board has ordered an audit 
of the books of the school department as a pre 
liminary to the administration of the new board. 

Mrs. A. H. Hoffman was recently elected presi 
dent of the school board of Des Moines, Ia. Mfrs. 
Hoffman is the first woman in Des Moines to 
serve in that capacity. 
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The Buffalo board of education is considering a 
revision of the salary schedule for principals. 
At present the principals are paid on the basis 
of enrollment in their respective buildings and 
no recognition is given to professional prepara- 
tion, fitness and efficiency. The schedule which 
the board is working on will take all the ele- 
ments mentioned into account and will include 
some provisions based on the character and size 
of the school It is planned to make the new 
salaries effective in September, 1918. 

A committee of the Altoona school board, ap- 
pointed to investigate the recent adoption of the 
Manly-Bailey language book, has made a report 
to the effect that no irregularities were appar- 
ent from the evidence submitted. The investiga- 
tion was made to sift charges made by Supt. H. 
H. Baish who resigned after his recommendations 
and those of a committee of principals had been 
ignored by the textbook committee of the board. 

Differences between the board of education of 
Atlanta, Ga., and the common council of the city 
culminated about August first, when the latter 
body received a letter from the school authorities 
asking a solution of present difficulties. Since 
May, the two bodies have been at war over 
changes in the administration of the schools. The 
council, which controls the school finances, has 
steadily refused to permit changes in the use of 
school funds already appropriated. It has there- 
by prevented the appointment of a business mana- 
ger and other improvements in the school ad- 
ministration which the school board has deemed 
hecessary. Sharp criticisms of the school man- 
agement and charges of incompetency have 
accompanied the council’s actions. The board of 
education has replied that efficiency and economy 
are impossible without the changes which have 
been requested and has asked that the council 
make positive suggestions for solving the diffi- 
culty. 

A comprehensive educational and building pro- 
gram has been recommended to the Johnstown 
Board of School Directors by a committee headed 
by Supt. J. N. Adee. The plan includes the 
Garyizing of the Senior High School and the 
establishment of a Junior High School, the 
lengthening of the school day and school year, 


the erection of a number of school buildings and 
a program of educational discussions. 

Portland, Ore. The school board is experienc- 
ing trouble in obtaining an adequate supply of 
fuel oil for the school buildings. Provisions 
have been made to substitute wood and coal in 
a number of the buildings so as to prevent any 
possibility of a shortage which might necessitate 
the closing of any Classes. 

J. M. Withrow, president of the school board 
of Cincinnati, O., has been appointed a member 
of the Ohio State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Virginia, Minn. The janitors and engineers in 
the schools have been granted increases of $10 
per month. 

Assistant Commissioner of Education John 
Enright of New Jersey has ruled that a board of 
Education may not give a temporary increase of 
salary to a teacher under tenure of office even 
tho the teacher in question may agree to have 
her salary again reduced when conditions change. 
The decision was given in the cases of two teach- 
ers in the Trenton schools whose compensations 
had been cut by the board to discontinue the in- 
creases paid for work in temporary positions. 

Waterloo, Ia. The school year has been ex- 
tended to nine and one-half months for the two 
districts. The change has been made to enable 
students to better cope with the amount of work 
to be covered. Additional subjects have been 
added but the length of the term has up to the 
present remained the same. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has appointed Mr. 
William P. Reid as purchasing agent and store- 
keeper for school supplies, with a salary of $2,000 
per year. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has refused 
to permit the use of school buildings for religious 
and similar purposes. 

Horatio B. Peirson, vice-chairman of the school 
board of Salem, Mass., and president since 1904, 
died August 3rd at his home. Mr. Peirson was 
52 years old. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
obliged to pay $1.62 a ton more for its coal next 
winter than it did last vear. The estimated 
amount of coal to be used is 5,000 tons. 

F. H. Colwell and Mrs. Evelyn M. Lail have 


been elected as members of the school board at 
Denver, Colo., to succeed Ben C. Hilliard and 
Ben B. Jones recalled. 

The board of superintendents of the New York 
City school board has recommended that sittings 
in Queens Public schools in excess of fifty be 
reported separately so that they may be con- 
sidered apart from the statistics of classes which 
have no excesses. 

The new state board of education created by 
the last Wisconsin legislature and designated to 
supervise educational institutions in general, 
met on August first and elected the following 
officers: 

President, Herman Grotophorst of Baraboo. 

Secretary, Francis S. Lamb, Madison. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Nearly every branch of the 
army and navy is represented in the list of 35 
teachers who have enlisted in the national ser- 
vice. More than one-half of the teachers are en- 
rolled in training camps, the remainder being 
divided among the branches of the army, navy, 
marine corps, medical corps and coast defense. 

In adition, several hundred men teachers whose 
names are on the list from which the new na- 
tional army will be drawn, will in all probability 
not be exempted. There is a large list of eligible 
sufficient to fill any vacancy. 

Two employes are already in service in France, 
one in the supplies department and one in the 
hospital corps. Dr. Walter Connell and Dr. 
Charles H. Young, of the medical inspection de- 
partment, are enrolled in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

Frankfort, Ky. The Kentucky Illiteracy Com- 
mission, thru its chairman Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, recently issued a call for volunteers to 
teach the 30,000 illiterate men among those regis- 
tered for military service. It was pointed out 
that this large number of young men had signed 
registration cards by mark, thus indicating their 
inability to read and write. 

Under the direction of the Commission, a six 
weeks’ course was given in reading and writing. 
Those who could not attend moonlight schools 
were taught individually at their homes. The 
Commission furnished the books and lesson 
courses while the local school districts furnished 
the classrooms, lighting and janitor service, 
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| 8 gw you ever stop to figure out the daily waste of water from one closet in one of your 
That is, if you are now depending on closets operating on the old-time syphon 
jet principle requiring from 5 to 7 gallons of water for flush and refill, and even then, with uncertain results. 


Multiply the waste from one closet by the number you have installed, and you will readily appreciate why 
the Watrous Duojet Closet is being substituted for syphon closets by so many progressive school boards. 


Watrous Duojet, using half the amount of 
water, is a closet that 


Flushes instantaneously. 


Uses every drop of water to clean; wastes 
none in building up a flush for a weak final 
action. 


Saves users the cost of thousands of gallons 
annually for each closet in operation. 


Will not foul nor clog. 


ATRO| 


DuoyET » 


A request on your letterhead will bring the new Watrous 
Catalog giving complete data, roughing-in dimensions, etc. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous Line 


Urinals, Self-Closing Cocks, Drinking Fountains, Liquid 
radical improvement 
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Watrous Duojet Wall Closet. Sectisnal 
View showing method of support. 


for years in this branch of 
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The Committee on Organization and Adminis 
tration recently submitted a report on the survey 
made by the principals and teachers of Columbus, 
O. The report commends the board for the busi- 
nesslike status of its affairs and suggests that 
there be nine instead of seven members. 

The report also shows that only ten of the 58 
schools are administered by men. There are no 
men in the elementary schools and only fourteen 
in the intermediate schools, where 91 women 
teachers are employed. In the high schools there 
are 66 male teachers and 87 women. Six of the 
ten supervisors of special work are women. 

The committee is of the opinion that boys in 
the elementary schools should have at least one 
man teacher. It is recommended that men be 
employed to fill vacancies in the higher elemen- 
tary grades and intermediate schools. 

-A School of Superintendence for elementary 
and high school principals, teachers and superin- 
tendents was held during July at the Milwaukee 
Normal School. 

The supervisory corps of the St. Paul School 
system has been reorganized for the purpose of 
eliminating unnecessary offices. Three special 
supervisors, an assistant principal and four critic 
teachers have been eliminated with a gross sav- 
ing of $11,000 in salaries. Two new assistant 
superintendents have been appointed at salaries 
of $2,700 and $2,500 respectively, and a division 
of research has been created, with a director at 
$3,250. The net saving to the schools will be 
$3,000 annually and it is believed great efficiency 
in supervision will result. 

The position of director of educational research 
has been created in the St. Paul school system. 
Mr. L. L. Everly, assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed in charge with a salary of $3,250. 


Altoona, Pa., recently celebrated the third an- 
nual commencement of the American Citizenship 
Class. There were 150 adult foreigners in the 
class, representing twelve different nationalities. 
Certificates were granted to those completing the 
course. An interesting program was rendered by 
representatives of Switzerland, Austria, Greece, 
Sweden, Italy, Ireland and Germany. 

One hundred and fifty parish and city school 
board officials of Louisiana gathered July 16th, 
at Baton Rouge, for a two-day conference. The 
conference considered the subjects of schoo! at- 
tendance, revenues and country development. 

Pleading for a more liberal treatment of pub 
lic schools in the matter of finances, State Supt. 
Thomas H. Harris, asserted that more adequate 
school revenues should be provided to improve 
educational conditions. 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., has 
adopted a schedule for tuition rates for students 
from the five independent school districts of 
Jefferson County. A tuition fee of $65 will he 
charged for attendance at the Girl’s High Schovwl 
and $70 at the Boys’ High School. 


Tampa, Fla. The board has announced a 
school year of nine months in place of eight 
months. The sessions open September 17 in 


stead of October first, as formerly. 
Eau Claire, Wis. The board has postponed the 
opening of schools to September 17 in order that 


schoolboys may complete their work on the 
farms. 
Massillon, O. The public schools have been 


placed on standard time. The elementary schools 
open at nine in the morning and the high school 
at 8:45. The afternoon session will open at 1:30 
and close at 4:00 o’clock. The annual spring 
vacation of a week has been eliminated to per- 
mit the early closing of schools. 

The school board of Texarkana, Tex., has 
adopted a recommendation of the local Mothers’ 
Club providing for a uniform dress for high 
school girls. It is provided that the dress shall 
consist of a navy blue skirt, plain blouse of the 
same material or of white material, black hose, 
shoes with low military heels and sailor hat. 

The co-operative high school system of Dayton, 
O., will open its fourth year in September 


Eleven industrial plants have entered into agree- 


ments with the high schools for the coming year. 
Six members of the class of last year have al- 
ready enlisted for service during the war. 

A new law recently passed by the Illinois legis 
lature creates non-high school districts and re- 
quires all districts without high schools to com- 
bine and levy*taxes in the various counties to 
pay tuition of eighth grade graduates. County 
Superintendents are required to establish original 
districts which may be increased or diminished 
according to demands. 

Under the law, the county board is given power 
to levy an annual tax on all property of non-high 
school districts amenable to taxation. The tax 
must not exceed one per cent of the valuation 
fixed by the last assessment for state and county 
purposes. The county boards are given power to 
disburse the money and are required to make 
reports on expenditures. 

The law makes it necessary for all the counties 
of the state to reorganize and affects more than 
30,000 school systems. 

Mr. C. R. Stone who has supervised the schools 
of the Boro of Munhall, Pa., during the past 
three years has been re-elected with an annual 
salary of $2,500. The Boro school district has 
been raised in rank so that it is independent of 
the county school authorities. The school system 
may be developed freely according to the social 
and industrial needs of the community. 

Miss Janet Rankin has been selected to take 
charge of school research work at Evanston, IIl. 
under Supt. E. A. Farmer. Miss Rankin has 
been secretary of the Wisconsin Service League 
during the past two years. 

Milo L. Whittaker has been 
superintendency of the schools at Canon City, 
Colo., for a term of three years at an annual 
salary of $2,200. Mr. Whittaker has been Con 
nected with the schools of Pueblo, Colo., for the 
past ten years. 

Edward B. Sellew, of 
has been elected superintendent of schools @ 
Middletown, Conn., to succeed W. A. Wheatley. 

Supt. John D. Shoop of Chicago in reorganiz 
ing the supervisory corps of the schools recom 
mends that the following changes be made: 

Samuel B. Allison, district superintendent, 
be assistant superintendent, at a salary of $5,500. 


elected to the 


Thompsonville, Conn. 
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ILLINOIS CHILD LABOR LAW. 

The new child labor law which recently went 
into effect in the state of Illinois, conforms with 
modern ideas concerning the conservation of 
childhood. It is in accord with the standards set 
by .the federal child labor act which became 
effective in September. 

The law adheres to the old standard of 14 
years as the minimum age at which children may 
quit school for wage earning. It provides that 
no minor shall be permitted to work more than 
eight hours a day or more than six days a week. 
Like the federal law, it bars from work in mines 
or quarries minors less than 16 years of age. 

Radical changes are made in the manner of 
issuing employment certificates, one of the fea 
tures in which a former law was deficient. Here 
after, employment certificates are to be issued by 
the superintendent of schools or his authorized 
agents. Proof of age will have to be established 
as a prerequisite to obtaining a _ certificate, 
another point at which the old law was weak. 
Another requisite is an examination as to physi- 
cal fitness to undertake the work to be attempted, 
together with a statement signed by the prospec- 
tive employer that such employment is intended 
A school board physician must make the physical 
tests. Evidence of age is to consist of a tran- 
script of the birth certificate, a baptismal certi- 
ficate or transcript of the record of baptism, duly 
certified and showing the date of birth; a pass- 
port showing the age of the minor; or, in case 
none of these is forthcoming, “other documentary 
record of age such as official certificate of arrival 
in the United States, bona fide bible record, con- 
firmation certificate or life insurance policy 
which are at least one year old at the time of 
the minor’s application for the permit;” or the 
signed statement of two physicians, one of whom 


inspector, to the effect that they have examined 
the minor and believe him to be at least 14 years 
old. 

With these safeguards observed, the certificate 
is given to the child and acknowledgment of its 
receipt by his employer must be made to the 
Official issuing it within three days after such 
employment has begun. When the employment 
of a minor less than 16 years old is terminated 
the employer is expected to return the certificate 
by mail to the issuing office within three days. 
That official then notifies the compulsory school 
attendance or truant officer. Then the minor, if 
he wishes to go to work again, must obtain a 
statement from another prospective employer and 
must be re-examined as to physical fitness to un- 
dertake the proposed tasks. Thus it is expected 
to be much easier to obtain assurance that when 
children between 14 and 16 years of age are not 
in school they are profitably engaged; and that 
employment certificates have not become objects 
of barter and exchange or been conveniently 
“lost,” as so often happened formerly. 

Completion of the fifth grade in the public 
schools or its equivalent “in spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic to and including fractions, 
geography and history is required. It also re 
quires that the minor shall have attended school 
for at least 130 days during the year preceding 
the date of his application for his first employ- 
ment certificate or between his thirteenth and 
fourteenth birthdays; and that he shall be able 
to read and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language. 

In the matter of regulating child labor Illinois 
now takes its place among states such as Arizona. 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Maryland, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Indiana. But until it has made pro- 
vision for continuation schools for young persons 
who go to work at the age of 14 it will not rank 
with such progressive states as New York, Wis 
consin and Massachusetts. 

RECENT DECISIONS. 
Schools and School Districts. 

Under the Kentucky Statutes, { 4399, subsecs 
6, 7, a county board of education has no author 
ity to allow the bill of a county superintendent 
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“WOLFF PLUMBING” retards School Building Depreciation ks 
Don’t use substitutes for Wolff Plumb- : i 

ing. You can’t afford to let your schools’ ESTABLISHED 1855 ig 

reputation suffer by putting in cheap, L. WOLFF MFG. Co. bs 
unsanitary plumbing, with its endless Manufacturers of | Sr: 

train of expense. Wolff plumbing PLUMBING GOODS ia 

fixt Laas ; our building EXCLUSIVELY es 
a a oe General Offices: 601-627 W. Lake St. ‘ie 
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is a public health officer or public school physical for expenses incurred, where these were not 


agreed to or passed on before incurred.—Leslie 
County v. Hoskins, 195 S. W. 142, Ky. 

In view of the Nebraska Rev. Statutes, 1913, 
{ 7027, the expenses incurred by the president of 
the board of education and by the superintendent 
of schools in attending a congress of school hy- 
giene, under a school board’s authority, are not 
necessary expenses in performance of official 
duties, and the treasurer of the board may be 
enjoined from paying them.—Smith v. Holovt- 
chiner, 162 N. W. 630, Neb. 

Under the Minnesota Gen. Statutes, 1913, 92745, 
notice given by an applicant for employment as 
a teacher to a member of the school board of a 
rieeting a few minutes before the meeting was 
called by the secretary was insufficient.—Wood 
v. School Dist. No. 73, Aitkin County, 162 N. W. 
1081, Minn. 

The notice to a school board of a board meet- 
ing under the Minnesota Gen. Statutes, 1913, 
{ 2745, must be a personal notice and give or 
authorized by proper authority, and sufficient to 
give a member reasonable opportunity to attend 
the meeting.—Wood v. School Dist. No. 73, Aitkin 
County, 162 N. W. 1081, Minn. 

Under the West Virginia Code, 1913, ¢c. 45, 
§ 32 (sec. 2071), a board of education cannot 
transact official business, except when legally 
assembled as a board, and, with statutory excep- 
tion, it can act officially only when so assembled 
and after notice to all its members.—Ward Vv. 
Board of Education, 92 S. E. 741, W. Va. 

While the school trustees of Mississippi may 
determine primarily whether a child is of a white 
or colored race, their finding is not a judicial 
determination, and does not preclude the courts 
from determining the facts.—Moreau v. Grandich, 
75 So. 434, Miss. 


District Property Liabilities. 

A Board of Education’s location of a graded 
school buiiding within one-half mile of the place 
designated in petition under the West Virginia 
Code, 1913, c. 45, § 68 (sec. 2109), considering in- 
definite language of petition and the cireum- 
stances, is a reasonable interpretation of prayer 


of petition Ward v. Board of Education, 92 S. 
E. 741, W. Va. 
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REAL SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS There’s “Individuality” in 
Our Fixtures 
If you want Real Sanitary Drinking Fountains That’s why they are being installed in all the new, 
that are guaranteed to give service, then be sure to modern schools thruout the country. Chat Ss 
specify why they are endorsed by the best school super- 
: 66 20th CENTURY ”? intendents and school architects. 
The reason is: 
because they are non-squirting. | Equippe& with absolute 
regulator for regulating heighth of stream. Equipped with self- os 
closing stop (no waste of water). Easily installed. Self- Rundle Spence Bubblers 
cleaning. Mechanically built for hard usage. are made to last. to serve and to please. To last 
Fitted with receptors or bowls so that lips cannot touch because of their durability. To serve because of 
jets, or without bowls as desired. the necessity. To please because of the touch of 
For more than eight years they have met with approval completeness they add to any school building. 
wherever installed. 
Catalog cheerfully furnished upon 
Descriptive literature sent upon request. request. 
: Rundle-Spenc , 
Twentieth Century Brass Works Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Successors to M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co. 52 Second St. Milwaukee, Wis 
Belleville, Illinois 
| 











In an action on a school building contractor’s 
bond, payments in good faith on an architect’s 
certificates, as required by a contract, are con- 
clusive.—Texas Fidelity & Bonding Co. v. Rosen- 
berg Independent School Dist., 195 S. W. 298, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

The rule that parties’ intent is a dominant test 
in construing a contract applies to a bond of a 
school building contractor.—Texas Fidelity & 
Bonding Co. v. Rosenberg Independent Schoo) 
Dist., 195 S. W. 298, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school building contractor’s bond broadly 
binding the surety to carry out contract’s design, 
true spirit, etc., will not be strictly construed in 
the surety’s favor.—Texas Fidelity & Bonding 
Co. v. Rosenberg Independent School Dist., 195 
S. W. 298, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under a school building contract providing that 
a contractor should forfeit a certain amount daily 
for delay in completing work, the surety is liable 
for such sum, especially where the entire delay 
resulted from the contractor’s fault before he 
abandoned work.—Texas Fidelity & Bonding Co. 
v. Rosenberg Independent School Dist., 195 S. W. 
298, Tex. Civ. App. 

Assuming that a building contractor’s bond 
was limited to two years, it was held, that the 
surety was liable for a default occurring within 
that time, tho suit was not brought or the 
amount of liability ascertained within the two 
years.—Texas Fidelity & Bonding Co. v. Rosen- 
berg Independent School Dist., 195 S. W. 298 
Tex. Civ. App. 

Architects’ audit and certificate of expense of 
completing the contract for a school building held 
admissible against the contractor’s surety in an 
action on the bond.—Texas Fidelity & Bonding 
Co. v. Rosenberg Independent School Dist., 195 
S. W. 298, Tex. Civ. App. 

The surety on the bond of a contractor for the 
eonstruction of a school building held liable for 
the materials furnished for use. and complying 
with specifications tho the school board removed 
them and substituted other materials —Texas 
Fidelity & Bonding Co. v. Rosenberg Independent 
School Dist., 195 S. W. 298, Tex. Civ. App. 

The contract of insurance between a school dis- 
trict and a county mutual fire insurance company 


is void and will form no basis for recovery against 
the company for loss by fire-—School Dist. No. 8, 
Twin Falls County v. Twin Falls County Mut. 
Fire Ins. Co., 164, P. 1174, Idaho. 

A contractor for the erection of a school build 
ing, who was notified before the work was begun 
that the contract was illegal, and who continued 
the work after suit brought until enjoined, had 
constructive and actual notice of the invalidity 
of the contract.—Kreusler v. School Dist. of the 
Borough of McKees Rocks, 100 A. 821, Pa. 

An acceptance of a new school building with 
the exceptions noted in the architect’s letter to a 
building committee was not an unqualified ac 
ceptance of the work of a contractor.—Lyon-Gray 
Lumber Co. v. Wichita Falls Brick & Tile Co 
194 S. W. 1167, Tex. Civ. App. 

Taking possession of any unfinished building 
with the consent of a builder and with the un 
derstanding that it shall not operate as a waiver 
of any right to insist on completion according 
to contract is not a waiver of any condition. 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. v. Wichita Falls Brick & 
Tile Co. 194 S. W. 1167, Tex. Civ. App. 

Tho a contract for the construction of a school 
building required notice to contractor before 
the board was authorized to furnish labor or 
materials, it was held, that notice was not re 
quired before terminating contract upon the 
architect’s certificate —Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. v 
Wichita Falls Brick & Tile Co. 194 S. W. 1167, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

Where the work under a contract of a school 
board is enjoined as ultra vires, and as creating 
debt in excess of the constitutional limit, and 
work and materials are furnished under such a 
contract, a contractor cannot recover therefore on 
a subsequent action on an implied contract. 
Kreusler v. School Dist. of the Borough of 
McKees Rocks, 100 A. 821, Pa. 

The failure of a school district to require a 
bond from a contractor as required by the Utah 
Laws, 1909 (c. 68), held not to make the district 
liable for claims for labor and materials.—Joseph 
Nelson Supply Co. v. Leary, 164, P. 1047, Utah. 


District Debts and Taxation. 
A school district cannot under the Idaho Con 


stitution (art. 8, 4, and articles 12, 7 4), become 


a member of a county mutual fire insurance com 
pany organized under Laws 1913, p. 129.—School 
Dist. No. 8, Twin Falls County v. Twin Falls 
County Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 164, P. 1174, Idaho. 

A school district is a “municipal corporation” 
within the Idaho Constitution (art. 12, 4), relat- 
ing to such corporation’s interest in or aid of any 
private enterprise.—School Dist. No. 8, Twin 
Falls County v. Twin Falls County Mut. Fire 
Ins. Co., 164, P. 1174, Idaho 

The liability of a member of a county mutual 
fire insurance company being unlimited, a con- 
tract by which a school district seeks to become 
a member of such a company is void under the 
Idaho Constitution (art. 8, %3).—School Dist. 
No. 8, Twin Falls County v. Twin Falls County 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co, 164, P. 1174, Idaho 

Where a contract with a school board to ereet 
a school building offends the constitutional in- 
hibition as to indebtedness, a contractor cannot 
allege ignorance of its indebtedness, and is pre 
sumed to know that a contract is illegal and un- 
enforceable.—Kreusler v. School Dist. of the 
Borough of McKees Rocks, 100 A. 821, Pa. 

Teachers. 

A graduate from an advanced course of a state 
normal school holding a diploma indorsed by the 
president of the school, and by the state superin- 
tendent, after two years of actual successful 
teaching, is entitled to teach in anv public school 
in the state.—State v. Middleton, 162 N. W. 688, 
Minn. 

Under Minnesota Gen. St. 1913, % 2800-2889, a 
state high school board and a state superintend- 
ent have discretionary powers in fixing the re 
quirements of the principal in a graded school 
having a high school department in connection 
with the distribution of snecial state aid—State 
v. Middleton, 162 N. W. 688, Minn 

A resolution of a high school board prescribing 
the reauirements of a principal in a graded 
school having a high school department, to em 
title the district to special state aid. is only 
affecting the school’s right to aid, and did not 
disqualify the teacher.—State v. Middleton, 162 
N. W. 688, Minn 

Where relator held a first grade certificate em 
titling him to teach in any of the public schools 
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This Advertisement is Worth $6.40 if Sent to 
Us with an Order for a Uni-Flo 


The regular price on our UNI-FLO 
rural school drinking fountain is 
$28.90 net, f. o. b. Cleveland, plus 
packing charge. Considering the 
quality and efficiency of the Uni-Flo, 
it is an excellent value at that price, 
but for a limited time we are making 
you a special offer of one of these 
fountains at $22.50, asaving of $6.40. 
Only a limited number of Uni-Flos 
will be available at this price and 
the offer is restricted to readers of 
the School Board Journal. When 
our present stock is exhausted the 
price will go back to at least its 
former level. 


CUT OUT THIS AD. AND 





The Uni-Flo is the only perfect rural 
drinking fountain on the market-- 
the only one that gives a bubble of 
uniform height, regardless of 
whether the reservoir is full or 
approximately empty. It has our 
sanitary bubbler, famous because 
the jet is so located that lips can’t 
touch it and because of the match- 
less perfection of the self-closing 


stop-cock. The reservoir is vitrified 
china, the most sanitary and durable sub- 
stance of which it could be made. Other 
rural fountains are made from metal or 
crockery, simply because those substances 
are cheaper than china. 


. The Uni-Flo is germ-proof and trouble- 





ATTACH TO YOUR ORDER 


THE UNI-FLO free. 


First Come—First Served. Write Today 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, O. 








of the state, and his election as principal of the 
schools in a district was legal, he was entitled 
to have his contract signed and to receive the 
compensation—State v. Middleton, 162 N. W. 688, 
Minn. 

The board of education of the city of Chicago 
has the absolute right to decline, to employ or to 
re-employ any applicant for a position as teacher 
for any or no reason.—People v. City of Chicago, 
116 N. E. 158, Ill. 

Existence of a teachers’ pension fund in the 
city of Chicago is held not to restrict the board 
of education in its right to select teachers; the 
only right given to contributors to such fund be- 
ing the right of repayment of contributions to 
one not re-employed.—People v. City of Chicago, 
116 N. E. 158, Il. 

When a school board, by an irregular contract, 
employed a teacher for eight months, permitted 
her to teach for four months, and issued monthly 
warrants for payment according to her contract, 
there was a ratification of the contract.—Parrick 
v. Schoo] Dist. No. 1, Riley and Geary Counties, 
164, P. 1172, Kans. 

A teacher’s failure to reopen her school after 
vacation at the time informally fixed upon by the 
school board is a question of negligence governed 
by the Kansas Gen. St., 1915, § 8975, authorizing 
the board, in conjunction with a county superin 
tendent, to dismiss a teacher for negligence 
Parrick v. School Dist. No. 1, Riley and Geary 
Counties, 164, P. 1172, Kans. 

A school district is held not justified in refus 
ing to admit qualified nonresident pupils to its 
high school on payment of statutory fee, within 
the High School Law, where it was not unable to 
furnish instruction at such a fee—State v. School 
Dist. of Omaha in Douglas County, 162 N. W 
640, Neb. 

A school director who is continuously absent 
for a year or more from school board meetings, 
may be removed from office by the county super- 
intendent, provided his absence has not been due 
to illness or an unavoidable cause, according to 
Attorney General Brown of Oregon. 

The new federal law on child labor, which went 
into effect September first, provides that children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years may be em- 


ployed not over 48 hours in a week, and not more 
than eight hours a day. It is provided that all 
goods shipped interstate commerce must bear a 
stamp, certifying that they were manufactured 
under the provisions of the law, if they have been 
manufactured within a period of thirty days. 

A teacher is not authorized to use his fists in 
administering corporal punishment, even tho the 
pupil conducts himself so as to demand discipline. 

—-Wilson v. State, 190 S. W. 155, Tex. Cr. App. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

According to Supt. W. L. Bodine of the Com 
pulsory Education Department of the Chicago 
schools, the physical examinations given chil- 
dren who apply for work permits reveal that the 
city has a population of healthy boys and girls. 
Under a new law, no child between 14 and 16 
years may work who is not physically fit. Few 
children have been found who are undersized 
and the majority are well developed and in excel- 
lent physical condition. 

Communicable diseases in the schools of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have been reduced one-half thru the 
work of the Department of Medical Inspection. 
The work is in charge of one doctor and eight 
visiting nurses. 

Health Commissioner Dixon of Pennsylvania 
has announced that physical inspection of school 
children will be more generally adopted this fall 
than ever before. Only 79 districts have voted 
against the examinations. During the past year 
there were 485,337 children examined, of whom 
76 per cent, or 369,791 were found to have de- 


fects. About 63,000 were benefitted thru proper 
treatment. 
Portland, Ore. A new system of medical in- 


spection giving the same careful attention to 
sanitation of buildings as to medical inspection 
of children, has been worked ont by the city 
health officer. Special attention is to be given 
to the detection of physical defects, with careful 
followup work by the school nurse. The in- 
spector is also charged with the duty of noting 
deficiencies in ventilation, lighting, heating, seat- 
ing, and general sanitation. A set of rules has 
been prepared which will apply alike to public 
and parochial schools. 


Augusta, Me. The board has employed a medi- 
cal inspector. The inspector will devote one-half 
of each day to inspections. 


Akron, O. A comprehensive plan of medical 
inspection has been worked out with the co- 
operation of the city and school authorities. The 
city has been divided into fourteen districts. To 
each district will be assigned a visiting nurse 
and to each pair will be attached a medical in- 
spector. The nurses and doctors will be con- 
nected with the city health office and will work 
under the direction of the health commissioner. 
It is planned to introduce a complete system of 
card records so that each child will have a per- 
manent record following him thru his school 
course. 


The school board of Detroit, Mich., has opened 
the school auditoriums for the demonstration of 
canning and preserving methods. 


The Department of the Interior of Washington, 
D. C., has addressed the trade schools, manual 
training high schools and schools in general re- 
questing that they make preparation for meeting 
the demands for semi-technical workers in the 
metal trades and other industries. During the 
next few months there will be an unusual de- 
mand for capable foremen, mechanics and high 
grade helpers in a number of important occupa- 
tions. The following are some of the workers 
most urgently needed: _ 

Automobile mechanics, bakers, blacksmiths, 
boat builders, chauffeurs, cooks, draftsmen, elec- 
tricians, engineers (steam), engineers (gas), ma- 
chinists, motorcycle mechanics, painters, pipe- 
fitters, riveters, saddlers, ship fitters, shipwrights, 
tent makers, textile workers, wheelwrights, sten- 
ographers, typewriters. 

The demand for these workers will come from 
the enlisted corps of the army and navy, from 
the eligible registers of the civil service commis- 
sion and from private employers, whose workers 
are called into government service. About five 
hundred schools which are available for service of 
the kind indicated have been asked to indicate 
their plans for carrying out the suggestions of 
the government. 
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lasting 
necessary in a school basket. 

They are hard and tough and fully 
capable of standing the hard usage to 
which such baskets are so often put. 
They will not dent, crack or split. 
Vul-Cot baskets are light in weight, 
sanitary and fire-resisting. 
and bottoms being solid, paper and 
cannot 


Also, Vul-Cot Waste Baskets are neat 
Pa. looking and will add to the appearance 
of the schoolroom. 
will harmonize nicely with surround- 


If your stationer or supply house can- 
not supply you, write to us for catalog, 
giving the name of your dealer. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


A. R. MacDougali & Co., Ltd. 


226 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Promote 
Cleanliness 


5S the contact of children’s clothing is likely to 
spread infection, individual ventilated lockers 
are essential equipment in school buildings. 


Protect the health of your pupils by installing 


Berger Steel Lockers 


They will add to the sanitary conditions in your school and 
encourage neatness and personal pride among the pupils. 

By proper selection and arrangement, an installation will 
not be costly and will remain a permanent asset and credit to 
your school, requiring no maintenance expense. 

Our engineering department will gladly suggest an eco- 
nomical arrangement to meet your needs. 


Write for Particulars and Bulletin Y. A. S. 


The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


Boston 
t. Louis 


Export Dept.: 


Health and 


New York 


Minneapolis 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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SUGGESTS STANDARD SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. 

The problems of increasing the school accom- 
modations of the City of Buffalo, and of over- 
coming in a degree the increased cost of build- 
ing material and labor have led to the sugges 
tion of adopting a scheme of unit construction 
and of standardizing plans for the schools of the 
city. Mr. Louis E. Desbecker, a member of the 
newly created Buffalo Board of Education is 
author of the suggestion. 

“The advantages are many,” Mr. Desbecker 
says, “in building permanent additions to the 
schools which have outgrown their quarters. The 
remedy now applied is the purchase of portable 
schoolrooms. These are not the proper places 
for children. The portable houses and the pri- 
vate houses converted to school uses usually lack 
basements, sanitary facilities, proper ventilation, 
heating and lighting. After a few years they 
have been outgrown or have worn out and the 
city actually has lost the thousands of dollars 
spent for them. I am opposed to the plan of 
portable or temporary school additions when the 
city already owns enough land on school sites 
to build permanent additions. 

“We could agree on a plan for a model school. 
New York and other cities have done so. The 
first unit of the model school would be located 
so that other additions from time to time would 
make a harmonious architectural whole. All the 
plan would be prepared at one time and kept on 
file in the board of education. 

“With these plans would be complete specifica- 
tions of all the materials needed for building. 
Then, when a request came for an addition to a 
school, the board could call for the plans for a 


six, or an eight, or a twelve-room unit. Bids 
could be asked immediately. There would be 
saving not only in time, but in architect’s fees 
for the planning each time for each addition and 
school needed and the expense of drawing up new 
specifications. The city would save the costs 
also of the addition needed, because the ones 
built under this plan would be permanent.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., schools have 3,583 persons 
on the payroll at a monthly charge of $333,187 
according to a recent report of Hon. David B 
Oliver, president of the board of education. The 
monthly payroll represents an increase of $16,036 
over the previous year and the rising cost of liv- 
ing may make further increases necessary. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Pittsburgh 
schools is $11,103,000. During the past year 
bonds to the amount of $240,500 were redeemed, 
of which $140,500 had been taken over from 
former school boards. The sinking fund now con- 
sists of $1,236,125; the appraised value of prop- 
erties is now $21,034,221, an increase over the 
previous year of $1,408,208. During the year, to 
make the school properties safe and sanitary, 
$291,879 was expended, and, according to Mr. 
Oliver, the school population has experienced a 
remarkable immunity from sickness and accl- 
dent. 

The total expenditures of the Toledo schools 
for the last fiscal year were $2,180,244. It was 
divided as follows: 

Buildings, sites and equipment, $786,609.66; 
general control or administration expenses, $23,- 
552.51; teachers, $839,608.65; other educational 
expenses, including books, supplies, manual and 





physical training, attendance, department and 
medical inspection, $78,667.32. 

Other expenses were maintenance, such as jani- 
tors, repairs, fuel, light, power and insurance, 
$198,123.70; appropriation for teachers or pension 
fund, $20,571.59; sinking funds for payment of 
bonds and interest, $233,111. 

State school aid deficits for Minnesota amount- 
ing to $1,070,193 are to be paid out of available 
state funds. The change puts an end to the 
school aid dispute which began last winter when 
the governor vetoed legislation appropriations to 
pay the deficits of the past two years, 1914-16. 

The school board of Philadelphia has decided 
to take bids on coal directly from the operators 
in an effort to reduce the cost of fuel. Bids sub- 
mitted by local dealers were not considered be 
cause they were higher by $160,000 than those 
of last year. Under the new plan, the coal wil 
be bought from the operators at the mines, the 
board paying the freight and hauling expenses. 

A recent report of the city comptroller of Baltl- 
more, Md., shows that the city after maintaining 
its school system at an annual cost of $2,580,616 
is compelled under the present basis of taxation, 
to pay out approximately $250,000 for the educa 
tion of pupils in the counties. While the city 
contributes $856,121, or nearly fifty per cent of 
the total receipts of the state for school purposes, 
it is credited with only $597,656 or $258,465 less 
than the amount paid. 

A central depository of school supplies, replac 
ing six depositories in the five Boroughs of New 
York City, has been established by the board of 
education at Pearl and Park Streets, Manhattan. 
The depository occupies the entire Hallenbeck 
Building, an immense loft building acquired by 
the city for a court house site and civic center. 
Mr. Patrick Jones, superintendent of school sup 
plies, is in charge. 

The school plant of Brookline, Mass., has been | 
severely scored in a survey report made to the 
Brookline school committee by a group of experts 
headed by Supt. J. H. Van Sickle of Springfield, 
Mass. The surveyors found among many other | 
things: 

1. That class distinction is more marked i 
the Brookline schools than is common in othef 

(Contr lon Page 57 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of Furnishings 
for Schools, Churches, Theatres 


and all Public Buildings 


Desk 


The Original and Only Single Pedestal 
made from Drawn and Pressed Steel 


Electrically welded into a composite unit 


For the Class Room 
Acme Plate Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


Adjustable Window 
Shades 


General Supplies 


Completely Sanitary- 
Developed by us for and adopted exclusively 
by the St. Louis Board of Education 


ST nn Se 


Floor Coverings 
10rk Carpet 
Amasole Leather Mats 
Rubber Mats 
Wire Mats _ 
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The Original Desk with separate Seat 
made with Tubular and Pressed Steel Supports 
Electrically welded into a composite unit 


Janitor’s Supplies 
Sweeping Compound 
Brushes 
Mops 


Eraser Cleaners 





Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk 


General Offices 
1030 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
119 West 40th Street 70 Franklin Street 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Model B—Type X 
The ideal Desk for the class room—Can 
be moved easily and quickly—Affords 
every convenience found in any type of desk 
* Made in six sizes—Material Selected Oak 
Steel parts electrically welded. 


AMERICAN SEATING [OMBANY 


MERICAN SEATING | OMPANY 





The only Combination Desk made with 
Tubular Steel Supports electrically 

welded into a composite unit 

A Desk of multifold Utility and Economy 


Noiseless Hinge—50% of all schools equipped 
with this type of desk in 1916 





The Standard Opera Chair for School Auditoriums 

Seat and back is of laminated hardwood con- 
struction 

Form fitting seat 

Supports are of Tubular Steel 

electrically welded into a composite unit 

Noiseless Hinge 

Self contained—All parts united and interlocked 

in process of manufacture—No assembling 

of small parts, bolting, ete 

An Indestructible Chan 





\ Tablet Arm Assembly Chair with a patented 
Unbreakable Mechanism for folding the 
writing Arm 

Supports are of Semi-Steel Bridge Construction. 














. School Board 


For Drafting, 
Drawing, Technical 
School Uses 
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Movable Desk 










STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 

LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 

SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 


questions like this. EARLY BUYING is respectfully 


suggested. We offer a 
Auditorium 


SPECIAL LOT of 500 


Movable Desks 
Educational Equipment Company, Inc. | kJ ort 
Makers of the NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR, for | 
Kindergarten, Grade, High and Technical Schools | STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 148@ Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. ”s 





If you could have 
a New. York Study 
Chair, would you 
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Flexible 
Durable 
Sanitary 





Write us for catalog and prices. 
Manufacturers 
Massg,, 


102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York James 


Empire Seating Company, Inc. sicnen, Sen Padladstghte, Po Ee - 
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BINGHAMTON HIGH SCHOOL, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 
Constructed with Kahn Products. 


The Public Demands 





Fireproof Schools 











A 


Archt. C. E. Vosbury. 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


The lives of children unable to 
protect themselves must be 
safeguarded from fire danger. 
The construction of floors, 
walls, roofs and partitions of 
schools should be of fire-proof 
materials. 





Investigate! 











is the approved type for many schools in all parts of the country. The all-steel joists with the Hy-Rib Metal 
Lath ceiling and concrete are easy to install and economical in cost. 
eliminates forms and a great deal of field labor at the building site. 


school boards and school architects are repeatedly specifying Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. 


Write for Pressed Steel Catalog and further information. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Pressed Steel Dept. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


It requires no special equipment, and 
Because of its economy and excellence, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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American communities. 

2. That Brookline has given its worst build- 
ings to the children who most need careful atten- 
tion. 

3. That the High School is unsuited to per- 
manent use. 

4. That two of the grammar schools, the Law 
rence and the Lincoln, are unfit for continued 
use. 

5. That there is a striking lack of records in 
the schools. 

6. That the financial accounting is accurate 
but crude and inadequate. 

7. That the cost of maintenance is high in 
comparison with the expenditures of other places 
classed with Brookline. 

8. That there is very great fire danger in 
some of the schools. 

9. That buildings need-alterations to 
them sanitary and safe. 

10. That every schoolroom in the town needs 
immediate attention of some description. 

The most significant finding relates to the dis- 
crimination practiced by the school committee in 
failing to provide adequate school accommoda- 
tions in the poorer section of the town. 

The Pennsylvania State Legislature has appro- 
priated a total of $18,000,000 for the maintenance 
of the school system during the school years 
1917-18, and 1918-19. Of this total $14,767,000 
will be used for Elementary Schools, an increase 
of $1,100,000. Boro and Township High Schools 
will receive $750,000 and more than $1,500,000 
will be spent for the Normal Schools of the State. 

The tentative budget of municipal expenditures 
in San Antonio, Tex., for the present fiscal year 
has been fixed at $1,811,732. This will permit of 
a reduction of nine cents on each $100 in city 
taxes, but thru an increase of four cents in the 
schoo] tax, the net reduction will be about five 
cents. It is proposed to maintain a joint city 
and school tax of $2 on each $100 of valuation. 

The city property committee of Springfield, 
Mass., has appointed G. C. Gardner in place of 
James H. Bigelow, to draw plans for the proposed 
Woodlawn Avenue school. The specifications 
which were the cause of dissension between the 


make 


city and Mr. Bigelow, have been discarded. Mr. 
Gardner will duplicate, with a few changes, his 
plans for the Lincoln School, a two-story brick 
and steel structure. The arrangement will effect 
a great saving in labor in connection with the 
preparation of estimates and will save time in 
preparing for the construction work. 

A recent report of Supt. J. E. Collins of Lima, 
Ohio, shows that the cost of conducting the 
schools has increased along with the high cost 
of living. The average cost of high school educa- 
tion is $44.99 while the tuition rate is $39. In 
the grammar grades it cost $19.63 while the tui- 
tion amounted to $14.25 per pupil, for grades be- 
low the fifth and $19 for the fifth to the eighth 
grades. It is planned to raise the tuition rates 
to meet the increased cost. 

The Philadelphia board of education is facing 
a possible deficit in its school funds due to the 
high prices for coal and the many demands in 
the way of additional facilities for the new year. 
In many congested districts where new classes 
need space every half year, buildings and addl- 
tions are badly needed but there is no money to 
build them. Salary increases have been re- 
quested but except in a few cases, no recommen- 
dations for increases have been approved. 

Governor Burnquist of Minnesota has recently 
ordered a survey of state aid conditions with a 
view to reorganizing the system of appropriating 
funds so as to eliminate politics and favoritism. 
It is the purpose of the state to give preference 
to new communities where it is needed rather 
than to the older and wealthy communities. Prof. 
L. D. Coffman of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed head 
of the survey commission. The members are Dr. 
Frank A. Weld, President of Moorhead Normal 
School; Dr. S. F. Kerfoot, President of Hamline 
University; Mrs. Gertrude E. Skinner of Austin; 
Mrs. H. H. Witherstine of Rochester; J. F. 
Vaughn, of Chisholm; Supt. George Franklin, 
Deer River; J. B. Arp, county superintendent of 
Jackson County; E. G. Hall, superintendent of 
the State Federation of Labor. 

The legislature is represented by Senators P. 
H. McGarry of Walker and Ole Sageng of Dalton, 








Products 





and Representative James E. 
Lake. 

J. F. Jacobson of Madison, former representa- 
tive in the Legislature and chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee for many terms, is a 
member, as is W. H. Putnam, Red Wing, former 
representative, who also served as chairman of 
appropriations. 

The farmers are represented by W. F. Schilling 
of Northfield, as well as by Senator Ole Sageng. 

In connection with state aid, the commission is 
instructed to consider such questions as those of 
nonresident pupils, types of schools, enrollment 
per teacher, and the advisability of placing the 
aid system upon a permanent tax rate basis. 

It is shown that under the present system there 
are too much red tape, too many petty require- 
ments upon which school boards must act, too 
much opportunity for political manipulations and 
too little provision for taking care of needy com- 
munities. 

The school districts and the school boards of 
the state should know what to expect from year 
to year, and should not be subject to continual 
changes or to deprivations of aid. The whole 
matter should be removed from the influence of 
politics and from the possibility of political mani- 
pulation. 

Altho the public schools of Kansas City, Mo., 
are supported by an annual tax levy limited by 
the state to six mills on a dollar, the assessed 
valuation of city property has not kept pace with 
the increase in population. To meet the inade- 
quacy in funds, the city has, for the past thirty 
years, at each biennial election, or at special elec- 
tions, voted an increase in the levy of from two 
to four mills and such bond issues as have been 
found necessary. 

The city has practically committed itself to a 
$1,000,000 a year school building program. Dur- 
ing the past four years the citizens have voted 
$4,000,000 in bonds to cover the cost of new build- 
ings and additions which have become necessary 
thru the growth in population or the addition of 
new departments. 

Out of the funds derived from the sale of these 
securities, there have been erected two high 
schools, costing with equipment, more than 
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TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk | 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull «jm 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 






Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against Leather. 





Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood parts 








Patented to the metal standards. 
Patented \S 
SUPREME IN STRENGTH Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield Sct 1F t 
‘ , yw ake hoc « r s 
One-piece o- gr mig a and omeee forming four right angle walls, “ : s eS ee eae cee 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes , 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS ana WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices.% Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
ends to free dust. All woodwork finished with shellac only, not a high lustre. : ; ; : 2 
Adjustable Single Pedestal Desks with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 
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wood and makes the top more easy to refinish. Noiseless close-folding seat. Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 

This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
put on the market. Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
lon eg & BD poll agg of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest school and Rattan Furniture fer the Rest Room 
































: 516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 
NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arthington St., 
Trenton, New Jersey Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 

*% Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain eS ee” ay te Re ts : "tha Oo” 

and smooth? ’ . ’ mene 
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$600,000 each; eleven elementary buildings rang- 
ing in cost from $85,000 to $225,000 and fourteen 
additions to existing buildings. In addition, War 
school sites in many parts of the city have been The fi 
enlarged and improved. check 

The new buildings and additions have been footing 
designed to fulfill the largest possible purposes the ne: 
of public education. They are of fireproof con- fectly 
struction and provided with modern appliances footing 
for ventilation and heating. They contain shops out th 
and rooms for special subjects, gymnasiums, see 
playgrounds and open air rooms. Auditoriums or ‘ — 
assembly rooms suitable for school and com- — ” 
munity meetings are also provided. akin 

The sites are sufficiently large for ample play alwaye 
grounds and for demonstration gardens. They the bu 
are located in the best locations possible and con- feb one 
tain a house for the custodian. The cost of these umn s 
buildings ranges from $9,000 to $11,000 per class- MN sums r 
room, the increased cost resulting from the differ- ~ estimat 
ent character of the construction, the additional = expend 
sites on which they stand and the further fact PF spective 
that general administration or special rooms are 2 This 
not counted as classrooms in making estimates z the pro 
of cost. Z and gu 

Another feature of the school system is the gen- A showin; 
eral inclusion of a library room in each new penditu 
building erected. There are other schools in these w 
which special distributing stations are main- Furth 
tained. In all there are 53 centers for the dis- its conr 
tribution of books of the public library. necessa) 

Congestion in the Cleveland schools incident to AS a 
the opening of the fall term was anticipated by for the 
Supt. F. E. Spaulding thru the opening of twenty making 
new rooms in annexes and the establishment of a to the t 
class rotation system. allowan: 

The city now has under construction a total of any cha 
56 rooms in the form of annexes to existing collector 
structures, twenty of which are available for the found tc 
school year. It is estimated that the facilities MIE 
provided will be sufficient to take care of the 
11,201 additional pupils. Asx 

A recent report of the school board of Camden, of the x 
N. J., shows that there was a total enrollment of tion of | 
pupils for the past year of 17,412 and an average succeed 











daily attendance of 13,235. Based on average 
daily attendance, it cost $45.36 to educate each 
pupil during the year. 


KINDERGARTEN PLAYGROUND, NEWARK, N. J 
See Article Page 37) 
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SCHOOL NO. 18, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Clarence Martindale, Architect 
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‘W hat it is. 


Hydrated 


LIME PLASTER 


FINE FOR 


HYDRATED LIME is a product formed by the 
addition of accurate quantities of water to known 
weights of freshly burned quicklime, the finished 
material being a flour-like powder of great fine- 
ness and covering capacity. 


HYDRATED LIME PLASTER 


SCHOOLS 








in a school building. 


Construction.” 


1502 Arrott Bldg. 





is now being used in some of the largest school buildings in the United States. 
any other quality piece of goods “‘there’s a reason’. 
PLASTER is an excellent non-conductor of sound. 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


First of all HYDRATED LIME 

This is most essential especially 
It is easily mixed and applied. Gives the same fine results 
that were formerly accomplished with lump lime without the inconvenience of slacking 
or aging. Hydrated Lime Plaster is ready for immediate use. 


Makes the school building sanitary. 
Write for a copy of booklet “Standard Plaster for School and Hospital 


It is durable and fire-resisting. 


Like 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AN EXPENDITURES BOOK FOR SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTING. 


(Concluded from Page 22) 

Warrants are recorded successively as drawn. 
The footings of all the single columns must 
check with the total of the warrants drawn, the 
footings from one page are carried forward to 
the next page and so on the accounts being per- 
fectly checked at the end of each page and the 
footings providing at the end of the year, with- 
out the necessity of recasting any accounts, all 
the information needed for the annual reports. 

Beginning with each new fiscal year, after 
each meeting of the board of education at which 
payments are ordered, sheets are prepared and 
furnished to each member of the board showing 
always in the first column the sum estimated in 
the budget for the current year to be necessary 
for each and every purpose, in the second col 
umn sums already spent, in the third column 
sums remaining of the total of each item of the 
estimate and in the fourth column sums, if any, 
expended in excess of the estimates for the re 
spective items. 

This information shows all persons concerned 
the progress of the changing financial situation 
and guards against extravagance as well as 
showing the reasonableness of requests for ex- 
penditures for necessary or useful purposes when 
these will not exceed estimates. 

Further comment on the use of this plan and 
its connection with school management are un 
necessary. 

As a sort of foot-note, it may be useful to add 
for the benefit of one not experienced in budget 
Making that legitimate and necessary additions 
to the total actually required for the schools are 
allowances for the cost of collection of taxes, 
any charges that may be made for preparation of 
collectors’ books and losses resulting from taxes 
found to be uncollectable. 


MR. CRABTREE SUCCEEDS MR. 
SPRINGER. 

A suprising sequel of the Portland Convention 
of the National Education Association is the elec- 
tion of Mr. James W. Crabtree as secretary to 
succeed Mr. Durand W. Springer. The change 


was made by the unanimous vote of the four 
members of the board of trustees present at 
Portland. 

Mr. Springer was elected to the secretaryship 
of the Association in 1912, when the late Dr. 
Irwin Shepard resigned. His four-year term of 
office expired a year ago, at which time he was 
re-elected for one year. 

Mr. Springer’s conduct of association affairs 
was at all times vigorous and businesslike. Thru 





JAMES W 


CRABTREE 


his instrumentality, the association began the 
publication of a quarterly bulletin for the dis 
semination of advance programs and news and 
for the general promotion of the conventions and 
other activities of the organization. By securing 
second-class mail privileges for the bulletin, it 
was possible for Mr. Springer to reach a great 
number of teachers at a far lower cost than thru 
the letters and circulars previously used. 

A second valuable extension of association pub- 
lications made by Mr. Springer was the magazine 
form adopted for the proceedings. The latter had 
been printed only in a bulky volume which ap- 


peared nearly a year after each meeting. The 
monthly sections have made it possible to bring 
papers of at least the general sessions to the 
members within a few months. 

The commercial exhibits which had been an 
unsatisfactory adjunct of conventions were 
brought to a high plane of efficiency under Mr. 
Springer’s administration. By placing them per- 
manently in charge of experienced men, he was 
able to make the management satisfactory to the 
educational publishers and supply houses and at 
the same time a source of welcome revenue to 
the association. 

Mr. Crabtree who now succeeds Mr. Springer 
is an able educator, a vigorous promotér, and a 
good builder. In Nebraska and more recently in 
Wisconsin, he has amply proven his leadership 
under trying circumstances. As head of the 
Nebraska State Normal School at Peru, he sue: 
ceeded in greatly increasing the attendance and 
placing the institution on a high level of scholar- 
ship in the face of political opposition. 

Since coming to the Wisconsin State Normal 
School in River Falls he has done similarly good 
work in building up a student body and a faculty 
and in giving the school a specific special work. 
The River Falls Normal School now graduates 
more teachers of agriculture for the high and 
grade schools of Wisconsin than all the remain- 
ing seven normal schools together. 

Mr. Crabtree has been active in N. E. A. affairs 
for many years and has been a frequent speaker 
on general and departmental platforms. He was 
treasurer of the Association in 1904 and has 
been a state director at various times. Since 
its establishment he has been an associate editor 
of the “American School.” 

Mr. Crabtree will remove the headquarters of 
the Association to Washington, D. ©. The 
change, which is being made under the direction 
of the board of trustees, is calculated to’ comply 
with the charter of the association and to bring 
it in close touch with the national government. 
It is intended to establish co-operative relations 
with the United States Bureau of Education and 
with the new National Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and to give every possible aid to these 
bodies and their executive officers. 
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Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


is the most scientifically planned and thoroughly constructed that | 


has yet been produced. 


It has been the supreme effort of our business life to co- 
ordinate our labors with yours in the schoolroom, 
economy of time and general 


to raise the standards of cleanliness, 
efficiency among your young people. 


We know the Laboratory Furniture business, 
the words we have just written are absolutely true, yet it is interest- 
ing to add that the superlatives we have used have come to us 
many times from leading educators of America. 











educational 
and Utility in 
Science and 


in an endeavor 


and know that 
Laboratory 
efficient and 


The Kewaunee Book will help you solve the Laboratory 
problems of your school. 
Catalog eae 8 
No. 9. 
oe 
LABORATORY SHewawiiced Cor 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
460 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
44 East Chestnut Street, 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: \ 


About 2 Carloads of Furniture on Display at Each Office 














News of: the | 
CHGD a 
PIANUPACTURERS 


OFFERS FREE SWEEPING FLUID. 

The Milwauke Dustless Brush Company, manu 
facturers of the widely used “dustless” brush, has 
just placed on the market a sweeping fluid as a 
substitute for kerosene used in its brushes. 

The new fluid is sold under the trade name 
of Arbitrin Sweeping Fluid and is a chemical 
compound manufactured by a secret process 
Arbitrin contains no grease, and extens‘ve experi 
ments have demonstrated that it will not spot the 
floors as oiled powders and sweeping compounds 
do. The material is a disinfectant and acts as a 
perfect dust absorbent. A quart of the material 
is sufficient to mo‘sten a brush for sweeping 
10,000 square feet of floor. 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company will 
send free from its Milwaukee factory by pre 
paid express, a quart can of Arbitrin Fluid to 
any school board official, or janitor who may 
request it. 

NEW FRAMED BLACKBOARDS. 

The Beaver Board Companies have recently 
issued a circular illustrating and describing the 
new movable “Beaverbilt’” Blackboards. Thes 
boards are manufactured in three styles for 
school and home use: (a) Two-way reversible 
with standard; (b) Framed reversible without 
standard, and (c) Home board with chalk trough 

Style A, which is surfaced on both sides and is 
mounted on a standard so that it may be r 
versed horizontally or vertically is recommende1 
especially for school and lecture use. It is sun 
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é 








plied in six sizes from 24” x 36” to 48” x 72” 
writing surface. 
Copies of the circular may be had by school 


authorities from the Educational Department of 
the Beaver Board Companies. Buffalo, or from 
dealers in school supplies. 





QUALITY AND UTILITY 


We specialize in 
institution 


Manual 
vides its students with standards of value. 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 

FALES LABORATORY DESK 
We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Desk 

economical 
Write for the descriptive circular. 
‘gare for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
8 and Laboratory Furniture 
Call at our display rooms. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Furniture. Any 
that insists on Quality 
Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Training Equipments pro- 


We 


Laboratory 


the most 
market. 


patent applied for 
desk in the 


Catalog 


Inc. 





Columbus, Ohio 





1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 
New York Office: 


Chicago, Ill. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








RECEIVES GOVERNMENT ADOPTION. 

The United States Government has recently 
placed a large order for shades with the Peren 
nial Shade Company, Faribault, Minnesota. The 
contract was made because of the adaptability of 
the shade which has splendid ventilating and 
sanitary qualities. 

The Perennial Shade Company 
a special school department to 
installations. 


OPENS WESTERN OFFICE. 

The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency which is 
well known to educators thruout the United 
States for its high professional standards has 
just opened a western office in Chicago under the 
direction of Mr. Norman Plass. The new office 
is located in ‘the Kimball Building, 306 South 
Wabash Avenue in the heart of the neighborhood 
where school publishers and supply houses are 
centered. 

Mr. Plass is an educator of many 


has established 
attend to schoo 


years experi 


ence, and of considerable business ability. He 
was formerly president of Washburn College and 
has been connected with the Chautauqua Asso 


has surrounded 
who are experi 
Kindergarten to 


ciation of Pennsylvania He 
himself with skilled assistants 
enced in school work from the 
the College. 
REPRESENTATIVE IS HONORED. 

Mr. Francis H. Williams, foreign trade com 
missioner of the American Crayon Company, re 
turned in July from an extended tour of the 
Orient, where he spent considerable time in 
China. Mr. Williams’ trip afforded at least one 
interesting side light on the troublesome times 
in China. He was received personally by Li 
Yaun-Hung, who for a very brief time was presi 
dent of the short-lived republic of China Mr 
Williams’ reception, which was private, gave him 
an opportunity of studying President Li rather 
closely and of receiving from him some intima 
tion of his hopes and plans for China. At the 
conclusion of the reception Mr. Williams was pr: 
sented with an autographed photograph of Presi 


dent Li to be presented to Mr. L. L. Curtis, Presi 
dent of the American Crayon Company. 
Mr. Curtis has had copies made of the picture 


which he will be glad to send to teachers and 


school authorities 


PLASTER FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Hydrated Lime Bureau of the Nationa 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association has just issued 
a suggestive pamphlet on the use of Hydrated 
Plaster in schools and hospitals. The pamphlet 
which is illustrated with a number of important 
schools, makes clear that Hydrated Lime possesses 
sound-absorbing and sanitary qualities 
make it ideal in school rooms, auditoriums, ete 
School authorities who are interested in the sub 
ject may obtain a copy by addressing the Bureau 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, with the request for 
Bulletin G-3. 


SPENCER CLEANERS ADOPTED. 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaners have 
adopted recently by the school board of 
)., for exclusive installation in the 
being erected by the Akron board of education 
The action of the Akron board of education is 4 
victory for the Spencer Turbine Cleaner Com 
pany, inasmuch as practically 
cleaning systems have been 
schools. 


been 


Akron 


tried in the Akron 
NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has al 
nounced three educational records for September 

The first consists of two American folk dances; 
the “Arkansas Traveler” and the “Soldier’s Joy, 
recorded under the supervision of Miss Elizabeth 
Burchenal. Both will be valuable for the teach 
ing of folk dances in the schools 

The second record consists of eight 
sung by Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, and is especiall} 
adapted for small children. The record takes its 
name from the first song, “Pull a Cherry.” 

The third record includes three splendid stories 
told by Sarah Cone Bryant. It includes “Tht 
Dog and the Kitty Cats”, “The Pig Brother” ané 
“The Little Bull Calf” 


ISAAC PITMAN TEXTS ADOPTED. 


The following works published by Isaac Pit 
man & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, hav 
been adopted by the New York Board of Edut 
tion for 1917-1919, and are available commencilf 


September term: “Manual of Spanis 
Correspondence” by G. R. Mé 
“Principles and Practit® 
by C. H 
Color” by H. A 


with the 
Commercial 
Donald (price $1.50); 
of Continuation Teaching” 
($2.25); “Simple Lessons in 
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School SoardSournal " 
Filing Equipment 

a and Records 
for Schools— 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The demands of Schools and School 
offices for adequate filing systems are so 
different that the exact make-up of the 
school office system and cabinet should 
be adapted to the individual require- 
ments, rather than having these differ- 
ent needs forced to conform to one 
standard system or to one style of 
cabinet. We have made a great many 
installations of complete filing systems 
in offices of superintendents, boards of 
education, principals and teachers, and 
can bring our wide experience to bear 
upon your individual problem. 


““Y and E” manufactures a complete 
line of sectional and solid cabinets in 
oak, mahogany and steel. These include 
the standard horizontal sections, handy 


half-width sections for small offices and 
executives, and upright sections for ver- 
tical and card filing. 


Steel and wood cabinets are but two 
units of the “Y and E”’ line of 4,000 
filing devices and office systems. There 
are ““Y and E”’ Cabinets for all systems 
and “‘Y and E” systems for all cabinets. 


The experience of thirty-seven years 
of service work for institutions the 
world over has been crystallized in our 
System Service Department. ““Y and E”’ 
service goes further than the mere sale 
of equipment and includes the planning 
of complete systems for our customers 
and prospects, when desired, and with- 
out charge or obligation. Check and mail 
coupon today for complete information. 











Built with the famous ‘‘Fire-Wall”’ con- 
struction—double steel walls with dead- 
air chambers and asbestos between — 
like a safe an ex- 





clusive *“* Y and E” 


tionless” drawer 


} 

| 

latches and ‘‘fric- 
slides. 

| 








feature. Other ex- G 
pain EE VAWMAN AND FRBE MF (9. 
919 St. Paul St. 


Makers of ‘“‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems. 





Rochester, N. Y. 





“Y and E” wood cabinets 
are the kind that will 
not rack to pieces, COUPON 


swell, warp, stick, or.” 

pe under any weather 

conditions. All verti- : . 

cal drawers equip- ae ae ae obli- 

ped with “‘friction- f gation please send informa- 

less” slides. tion about items checked X below 
C2 N.E. A. Cards (Official) 

[) Wood Cabinets [) Stee! Cabinets 

(C Efficiency Desks (| Stee! Shelving 

(© Record Safes () Vertical Filing Supplies 

[) Shannon Files and Supplies () Index Tabs 


**Y and E”’ 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Branch Offices: — Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, C) Card Systems for___. — - 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. (purpose ) 
| Jn Canada:—The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 2,000 Agents and Dealers in more than 1,200 other cities. —— ee 
— $$. = —____— —___—__—_ : — ADDRESS. : 








Rankin ($1.60); “Notes of Lessons on Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand” by W. Wheatcroft ($0.85); 
“Commentary on Pitman’s Shorthand” by John 
W. Taylor ($1.25); “Paper, Its History, Sources 
and Manufacture” by H. A. Maddox ($0.85); 
“Linen from the Raw Material to the Finished 
Product” by Alfred S. Moore ($0.85); “Silk, Its 
Production and Manufacture” by Luther Hooper 
($0.85). 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

A higher standard of requirements for teachers 
who are in line for promotions and increasés in 
salary is planned by the school board of Buffalo, 
N. Y. The board at present is considering a petl- 
tion of the Teachers’ Educational League, asking 
a minimum salary of $600 and a maximum of 
$1,200 as against the present scale of $500 to 
$900. 

A readjustment of the principals’ salaries is 
also planned. At present they are paid on a basis 
of the number of pupils in their schools, irre 
spective of the term of service or other consider 
ation. 

The present system of payment is recognized 
as inequitable, especially in view of Buffalo's 
shifting population. 

A new scale of wages for teachers of Bibb 
County, Georgia, has been adopted by the board. 
Under the schedule, elementary teachers are to 
receive $450 for the first year’s service, with 
annual increases of $27 up to a maximum of $720 
per year. The increase for the coming year will 
be $45. The salaries of high school teachers will 
be $630 per year, with annual increases of $27 
up to a maximum of $900 per year. Negro teach 
ers will draw $270 per year, with annual in 
creases of $9 up to a maximum of $360 per year 

Duluth, Minn. The board has raised the maxi 

mum salary of grade teachers from $900 to $950 
per year. 
_ St. Louis, Mo. The board has voted a salary 
increase of $218,113 to the teaching department 
The percentage of increase is seven per cent for 
teachers in the grades, five per cent in the high 
schools and 13 per cent in the kindergartens. 
The increases were granted in recognition of the 
advanced cost of living. 


























NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR COLO. 
RADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 

The board of education of Colorado Springs 
has adopted a new salary schedule for all teach 
ers, supervisors and principals in the public 
schools: 

No person shall be appointed to a position as 
teacher in the elementary schools of Colorado 
Springs unless a graduate of a normal school, or 
a college of high rank, with a reasonable knowl 
edge of psychology, history of education and 
pedagogy. In lieu of the above the board will 
accept 27 months of successful experience in a 
city school of equal rank, or 27 months of experi 
ence in county or village schools, and one year 
of professional training. Preference shall be 
given to those who have had professional train 
ing. 

The schedule of salaries for all regular teach 
ers shall be as follows: 

Class D.—Teachers with less than nine months’ 
experience may receive $600 per year until recom 
mended for advancement. 

Class C.—Teachers with more than nine months’ 
experience and less than eighteen months’, may 
receive $672 per year until recommended for ad 
vancement. 

Class B.—Teachers with eighteen months’ ex 
perience may receive $720 per year for the first 


year’s service and until recommended for ad- 
vancement. 
Class A.—Teachers who have served not less 


than one year in Class B may be advanced to 
$1,080 per year; provided, that no elementary 
teacher shall be advanced more than $60 in any 
one year. 

As an incentive to intellectual growth and a 
constant effort towards higher professional attain- 
ments, and for the purpose of affording recogni- 


tion to teachers whose services have been excep 
tionally valuable and efficient, there is estab- 
lished a special, limited class, to be known as 
“Superior ‘Teachers,” with a salary of $1,200 per 
year. Appointments to this class shall be made 
only by unanimous vote of the board, and for a 
term of one year. No teacher shall be eligible 
for appointment to this special class unless she 
has served at least one year in Class A, and not 
less than five years in the schools of Colorado 
Springs or in schools of equal rank. 


High School Teachers. 

No teacher shall be employed in the high 
school unless a college graduate, or possessing 
scholarship equivalent to that of a college grad- 
uate. Preference shall be given to those who 
have had professional training. Two years’ ex- 
perience in an accredited high school or schoo! 
of equal rank shall be required. 

The schedule for all regular high school teach 
ers shall be as follows: 

Class B.—Female teachers may receive $900 to 
$1,200 per year for the first year’s service in 
Class B, and until recommended for advance- 
ment to $1,300; male teachers may receive $1,000 
to $1,300 per year for the first year’s service in 
Class B, and until recommended for advancement 
to $1,500. 

Class A.—For special merit female teachers 
who have served not less than two years in Class 
B, and who have received the maximum of that 
class, may be advanced to $1,600 per year; and 
for special merit male teachers who have served 
not less than two years in Class B, and who have 
received the maximum of that class, may be ad- 
vanced to $1,800 per year. At the discretion of 
the board, additional compensation of $100 per 
year may be allowed teachers assigned to heads 
of departments. Provided, that no high school 
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The Johnson thermostat 


“The Silent Sentinel of Health’’ | 


You see it in the classrooms, in the 
corridors, in auditori- 
ums, everywhere, and it 
has become an absolute 
necessity in every mod- 
ern school building. 


But do you ever think of 
it as the “Silent Sentinel 
Think of 
the heat discomfort, the 
colds, the sickness, the 
epidemics it has already 


‘CONTROL 


is today accepted as the “Standard 


System” in 80% of the schools 
having efficient systems of heating and 


Write us today for our enviable List of Schools 
equipped and satisfied with Johnson Service 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY |_| 
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_ —Simplify the Removal 


The removal of ashes can be reduced to a 

operation and at the same time can be put on an 
economical and thoroughly efficient basis. 

resulis may be obtained by simply installing 

Telescopic Hoist. 

G & G Telescopic Hoists are made in five 

models to fit all requirements. 
illustrated, 
guaranteed speed of 30 feet 
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teacher shall be advanced more than $72 for any 
one year. 
Special Teachers and Principals. 

The salaries for ward principalships range 
from $1,280 to $2,000 per year, determined by the 
number of teachers to supervise. 

The minimum salaries of supervisors and spe- 
cial teachers shall be fixed by the board of edu- 
cation when such persons are employed; their 
maximum salaries shall be as follows: Super- 
visor of music, $1,600; supervisor of drawing, 
$1,600; supervisor of writing, $1,600; director 
of manual arts, $2,000; director of home econ- 
omics, $1,700; special teacher of bench work, 
$1,400; special teacher of domestic science, 
$1,300; special teacher of sewing, $1,300. Pro- 
vided, that any supervisor or special teacher 
shall not be advanced more than $72 for any one 
year. 


ADOPTS NEW SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The board of education of Highland Park, 
Mich., has recently adopted a new salary schedule 
in which professional training, efficiency and ten- 
ure are made the basis of compensation. The 
new schedule which went into effect September 
first, is thé second advance which the teachers 
have enjoyed in three years and has been in- 
fluenced largely by the higher living expenses. 
The schedule provides as follows: 

1. High School Principal—Minimum, $2,400; 
annual increases $240 up to the maximum of 
$3,600 in the sixth year. Further annual in- 
creases of $240 will be granted for merit up to 
$4,000. 

2. Principals. (26 classes or more)—Mini- 
mum, $2,040; annual increases of $180 up to the 
maximum of $3,120 in the seventh year. An in- 
crease of $3,300 in the eighth year and $3,500 
will be granted for efficiency. 

3. Principals. (15 to 25 classes)—-Minimum, 
$1,860; annual increases, $180; maximum, $2,940 
in the seventh year. The salary of $3,120 may be 
paid in the eighth year, and $3,300 in the ninth 
year for especial efficiency. 

4. Principals, (9 to 14 rooms)—Minimum, 
$1,500; annual increases of $180 up to $2,580 in 


the seventh year. Super-maximum for efficiency, 
$2,940 in the ninth year. 

5. Principals, (8&8 rooms)—Minimum, $1,080; 
annual increases, $180 up to a maximum of 
$1,680 in the sixth year. In the seventh year 
$1,800 may be paid for efficiency. 

6. High School Department Head 
$1,500; annual increases $180; maximum, $2,580 
in seventh year: In the eighth year $2,760 and 
in the ninth year, $2,940 will be paid for excep 
tional merit. 

7. High School Teacher—Minimum, $960; 
annual increases, $120 up to maximum of $1,800 
in the eighth year. 

8. Grade Teachers—Minimum, $720; annual 
increases of $120 up to $1,320 in the sixth year. 
Two additional annual increases of $120 will be 
paid for exceptional merit. 

9. Kindergarten Teachers—Same_ as 
teachers. A deduction of 25 per cent is 
from the scale for those who teach one 
daily. 

10. Study Room Teachers—Such as_ super- 
vise two hundred or more students receive the 
same salary as heads of high school departments; 
such as supervise than two hundred are 
classed as regular high school teachers. 

11. Nurses—Minimum, $960; maximum, $1,560 
in the sixth year. Further increases may be 
made for especial merit. 


Minimum, 


grade 
made 
session 


less 


12. Stenographers Minimum, $720; maxi 
mum, $960 in the third year. 
13. Phone operator—Minimum, $600; maxi 


mum, $840 in the third year. 
14. Business Officer—Minimum, $1,500; maxi 


mum, $2,580 in the seventh year. Super-maxi 
mum of $2,940 in the ninth vear. 

15. Supervisor of Buildings—Minimum, $1,500; 
maximum, $2,500 in the seventh year. Super 
maximum of $2,940 in the ninth vear. 

16. Attendance Officer Minimum, $1,080; 
maximum of $2,160.in the seventh year. 

17. Summer School Teachers Salary $720- 


$840—$3.50 per day; $1,200-$1,440 
$960-$1,080 


$4.50 per day; 
$4.00 per day; $1,560, $5 per day. 
Janitors and Engineers, 

18. Assistants Men, 55 hrs. First 
months, $75; next six months, $80; 
months, $85; next nine months, $90. 


next six 


three 


19. Women—45 hrs.—First three months, 
next six months, $55; next six months, $60. 


$50; 


20. Stevens School—First three months, $75: 
next six months, $80; next six months, $85: 
next nine months, $90. 

21. Angell and Thomson Schools—First three 
months, $85; next six months, $90: next six 
months, $95; next nine months, $100. Super- 
maximum of $105 in the next year 

22. Ferris, Ford and Willard Schools—First 


three months, $95; next six months, $100: next 


six months, $105; next nine months, $110. Super 
maximum of $115 the next year. 

23. High School—First three months, $120: 
next six months, $125; next six months, $130: 


next nine months, $135. 
in the next year. 

24. Engineers 
ings. 

25. Firemen, 56 hrs.—First three months, $75; 
next six months, $80; next six months, $85; next 
nine months, $90. 

Teachers who are considered satisfactory will 
be advanced in salary each year. Those who are 
not efficient will not be re-elected. In_ special 
cases in which the degree ‘of success cannot be 
determined, teachers may be re-elected without 
increases in pay. 

The rules of the board of ‘education require 
that all teachers hold a state life teachers’ certi- 
ficate and that they be citizens of the United 
States. In addition: 

The principal of the high school must have a 
university degree and ten years of experience as 
a teacher, of which five have been spent as prin- 
cipal of a high school. 

Principals of grade schools are required to 
hold a degree or a two-years’ normal certificate 
and ten years’ experience as a teacher, of which 
five have been as principal of a graded school. 

Heads of high-school departments must hold a 
college degree and possess evidence of four years 
experience in high-school teaching. 

High-school teachers must hold a college de 
gree and must have had experience as a teacher. 

Grade teachers must complete two years in 4a 
normal school. Experience outside the city will 
be credited about one-half. 


Super-maximum of $140 


Same as janitors for build- 
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Columbia School Favorite 
Grafonola and Pushmobile 


Special Price to Schools - $66.00 


This combination outfit, with its many advantages, 
meets every school requirement. 


The TONE of this Grafonola is very loud and clear. 


The PUSHMOBILE is equipped with rubber-tired 
wood wheels, making the outfit most convenient for 
moving from room to room. It has seven shelves so 


records may be classified, and doors fitted with lock 
and key to protect the records. 


The complete outfit is furnished in either Oak or Mahogany. 


Music Appreciation 


At the many Summer Schools held throughout the Country this 
year, the subject of Music Appreciation Records was given the 











6 
address in coupon, and mail to “. % 
VSP 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, sos 
re 
Columbia Graphophone Company, we 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
& Rs 


greatest consideration and study. Columbia Music Appreciation ‘f 
Records, Method of Teaching, and Columbia Appreciation & . 
Teaching Cards have received the unqualified endorsement a? 
of leading educators. PSF 
Send for our Fall list of Columbia Music Appreciation PKA 
Records. Check literature desired, write name and re 
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Complete Domestic Science Equipment 


Buy ALL your Domestic Science 
Equipment fromus. You will find 
that we can furnish everything you 
require and save you time and 
money. Just send us asketch and 
dimensions of the room you intend 
devoting to Domestic Science work 
and we will furnish you the equip- 
ment best suited to your purpose 
and show you the most efficient 
way of installing it. 




















If you are now conducting classes 
in Domestic Science you will want 
a copy of our catalog at hand for 
instant reference. No matter 
what your requirements, we can 
furnish them and save you money. 
Consult us before ordering. 

































































Among other things our line includes: 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEMONSTRATION TABLES GAS PLATES STOVES 

TABLES KITCHEN EQUIPMENT REFRIGERATORS CUTLERY 
OVENS CHINAWARE GLASSWARE ETC., ETC., ETC 
SUPPLY CABINETS APRONS, CAPS, TOWELS SOAPS AND CLEANERS 





Write For a Copy of Our Catalog Today 











Serve Your Pupils a Wholesome Lunch 


The advantage of the school lunch room is no longer theory. It isa fact 


acknowledged by school authorities the country over. Our position as head- 
quarters for lunch room equip- | 
ment should commend us to 
your consideration when buy- 
ing. You will find our goods 
and our service superior to 
others. Our experts will de- 


sign both lunch room and kitchen 
to meet your special requirements. 











If your school now serves lunches 
you should have a copy of our cata- 
log. It will guide you to economi- 
cal purchases of lunch room equip- 
ment. No matter what your re- 
quirements, from a box of tooth- 
picks to a kitchen range, we can 





furnish just what you want at the 
price you want to pay. 

















Write For a Copy of Our Catalog Today 


SERVICE SERVICE 


4)) avseRT PICK=Comrany (, 


208-220 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For dark days and evening classes there is especial 
need in the school room for the clear, yet unobstruc 
tive ‘artificial daylight’’ diffused by the Reflectolyte. 
Teachers and pupils respond to favorable lighting 
conditions with increased efficiency. 

Reflectolytes are particularly desirable for art and 
craftsmanship class rooms. Color values are virtually 
unchanged. Glare and shadow are eliminated. 


THE NEW KANSAS CITY SCHEDULE. 

The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., 
has recently adopted a revised salary schedule 
for principals and teachers in both the high and 
elementary schools. The new schedule takes in 
to account professional preparation, experience, 
continued interest and zeal in educational pro 
gress, and the personal element so important in 
schoolroom efficiency. It is provided that no in 
crease above $100 may be given in any one year 

The salaries for grade teachers are as follows: 

First year, $600; second vear, $650; third year, 
$700; fourth year, $750; fifth year, $800; sixth 
year, $850; seventh year, $900; eighth year, $950; 
ninth year, $1,000; tenth year, $1,050; eleventh 
year, $1,100; twelfth ycar, $1,150; thirteenth 
year, $1,200; fourteenth year, $1,250 

All teachers are classified under four heads, 
namely, head assistant, first assistant, second 
assistant and unclassified. In ranking teachers 
the following restrictions must be observed: (a) 
Not more than ten per cent of the teachers in 
elementary grades, or in any group of special 
teachers, may be ranked as head assistant teach 
ers. The latter must be chosen from teachers 
who have had at least ten years of experience, 
five of which have been in the city schools; 
(b) Not more than thirty per cent of the teachers 
in elementary grades, or in any group of special 
teachers, may be ranked as first assistant teach 
ers. Such teachers must be chosen from those 
Who have had at least eight years of experience, 
four of which have been in the city schools; (c) 
second assistant teachers may be chosen from 
those teache rs who have had at least six years of 
teaching experience, two of which have been in 
ong schools All teachers not classified in 

s€ groups will be called “Unclassified” teach 
ers. Changes in rank must not be made more 
frequently than once a year. 
experience are required to 
Cadets, 
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of why the lighting is 






An Illuminating Explanation 


‘uniform, soft and even” and “shadows are practically eliminated” in the 
drawing and mathematical class rooms of the Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va. (Quota- 
tions are from the School’s commendatory letter.) 

These class rooms are equipped with Reflectolytes, the only semi-indirect lighting units 
with oppositely inclined reflecting surfaces. Being set at obtuse angles, these surfaces act as 


“distributing agents’’ for the light cast upward from bowl, diffusing a uniform, soft, shadow less, white 
light over exceptionally large area. This feature is patented and is obtainable with no other lighting 
unit. Scientifically constructed to make efficiency independent of height, color or shape of ceiling. 

Reflector is of one-piece heavy pressed steel with pure white depolished porcelain enamel fused 
on for permanence. Will not peel off or discolor. Light will reflect its beautiful whiteness indefinite - 


ly. Guaranteed for twenty-five years. 


REFLECTOLYTE 
‘“‘Makes Day of Night’’ 


Elementary and High Schools are being used as civic centers 
and for various business and social activities to a far greater 
extent than ever before. Gradually they are being equipped 
with the more up-to-date system of lighting. Reflectolytes are 
aiding materially in modernizing these buildings to meet ex- 
isting conditions 

Reflectolytes manufactured in various styles and sizes to 
fit any decorative scheme. Standard types ‘have plain or or 


hours of college credit and be ranked as a second 
assistant. 

To be advanced beyond $1,050, a teacher must 
present the minimum requirements for creden 
tials and must be ranked as a head assistant 
teacher; or must present thirty hours of college 
credit and be ranked as a first assistant teacher; 
or must present sixty hours of college credit and 
be ranked as a second assistant teacher. 

A teacher who goes beyond $1,150 per year 
must present thirty hours of college credit and 
be ranked as a head assistant; or must present 
sixty hours of college credit and be ranked as 
first assistant. 

It is provided that each thirty semester hours 
of college, university or normal school credit in 
excess of the minimum requirements, shall be 
equivalent to one year’s experience in the city 
schools A teacher who is ranked first assist 
ant because of superior teaching, will be given 
credit for one year’s experience and a _ head 
assistant two years. 

No teacher may be entitled to an advance in 
salary unless she has attended a summer school 
within four years preceding the time of ad- 
vancement and has made satisfactory credits in 
school or has completed an equivalent of sum- 
mer work. A teacher who is a graduate of a col- 
lege or university may be given an increase pro 
vided she has attended a summer school within 
six years and can present satisfactory credits. 

The salaries of kindergarten teachers will be 
75 per cent of the salaries of regular teachers of 
corresponding rank in the grades, and subject to 
the same restrictions as regular grade teachers, 
provided that any teacher who is assigned double 
session work shall be paid the regular schedule 
of grade teachers. 

Special teachers in the department of manual 
training will be paid $200 per year above the 
schedule for grade teachers, and special teachers 
of deaf pupils $100 per year above the schedule. 
The salaries of other special teachers will be 
governed by the schedule for grade teachers. 

In order to grant an increase on scholastic at- 
tainments, it will be necessary for such teacher 
to furnish to the superintendent, transcripts in 
proper form of all college, university or normal 
school work which he has done. Such tran- 


namental brass rim, translucent blown-glass bowl of graceful, 
artistic design, easily cleaned. 

“‘Junior’’ types have opal glass reflectors toughened by an 
annealing process to a remarkable degree of endurance. A unit 
of high diffusive power at low cost. Especially well adapted 
for use in ordinary size class rooms. 

If the school lighting problem is your problem ask for our 
special literature. It will interest you. 


THe REFLECTOLYTE Co. 
914 PINE STREET tt tt tt ST. LOUIS, MO. 


scripts must be filed by March 1 of each year in 
order to be properly checked and considered. 

Cadet teachers in elementary grades will be 
paid $500 for the first year’s service and for each 
year thereafter. Cadets having excess college 
credits beyond the minimum requirements for 
eligibility will be allowed $50 for each year’s 
excess of college credits. 

Persons with successful experience in other 
schools, when first employed, will be paid $500 
for the first year’s experience and $50 for each 
additional year’s experience, not to exceed five 
additional years, provided at least one-half has 
been in graded schools. 

Under the schedule elementary schools are 
divided into four classes, known as A, B, C and 
ID) classes. Class A schools must have a daily 
attendance of 640 or more pupils; Class B, an 
average daily attendance of 480 or more pupils; 
Class C, an average daily attendance of 300 or 
more pupils, and Class D, all schools not in- 
cluded in the preceding groups. The maximum 
salaries for principals or teachers in charge of 
these classes of schools are as follows: 

Class A, $2,400 per year; Class B, $2,100 per 
year; Class C, $1,800 per year; Class D, $1,600. 

It is provided that when a principal is pro- 
moted to a higher class, an increase of $100 
shall be given; a school which is advanced to a 
higher class, gives the principal an increase of 
$100. 

The head teacher in Class D schools is the 
teacher in charge, and receives the following 
amounts above the schedule: $50 for schools 
having an average daily attendance of less than 
eighty pupils; $150 for those having an average 
daily attendance of eighty, and less than 160 
pupils; $250 per year for schools having an 
average daily attendance of 160, and less than 
240 pupils; $350 for schools with an attendance 
of 240 or more pupils. Advances in salary must 
not exceed $100 in any one year. Assistant 
principals will be paid the same as teachers in 
charge. 

It is provided that an unconditional advance of 
fifty per cent of the total increase under the 
schedule may be given without condition. In- 
creases in full may be given when the total maxi- 
mum increase is less than $100 for a school. An 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Install Window Shades that 
are guaranteed.to give service. 
Shades {that will not get out of 
order, and shades that will allow 
the proper light at the proper time. 


That’s what you get when you 
specify 


Draper’s Cotton Duck 


Adjustable Window Shades 


They’re made especially for 
schoolroom use. Don’t wait any 
longer, but get in touch with us 
immediately. Let us know the 
number of classrooms in - your 
building, and the number of win- 
dows in each room. 

Our experts will then make sugges- 


tions and will quote you for your 
building. Write today. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





If You Have Trouble With 
Your Window Shades, 


Here’s the Solution 





LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 





SHADE WITHOUT SHADOW 








Gentlemen: 


purposes. 


school in this city. 





| 
| FARIBAULT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOHN MUNROE, Superintendent 


Perennial Shade Company, 

Faribault, Minnesota. 
it] Your Perennial Window Shade appears to me to be the 
most efficient and practical shade that I have ever seen for schoolroom 


As it will raise from the bottom or lower from the top, it is possible 
to regulate the light and sun rays in our rooms just as we wish. 


Also as your shade will permit of ventilation without subjecting 
those sitting near to a direct draft, it seems ideal for a school. 


We like them very much and hope to use them in all our buildings, 
At present I would like to have you go ahead and fit out the McKinley 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


School Department. 


a W. HULME CO. 338 seat’ 3 





Faribault, Minnesota, 
January 8th, 1916, 


Yours very respectfully, 


JNO. MUNROE, 


(Signed) 


Faribault, Minn. 


ST. 
PAUL, MINN. 








IDEAL ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL SHADE 




















The City Superintendent and the Board of Edu- 


cation, 

By Dr. William Walter Theisen. Paper, 146 
pages. Contributions to Education, No. 84. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


This valuable study seeks to establish from 
actual school board records the relative functions 
and duties of school superintendents and school- 
board members, the data used in establishing 
school policies, the recognition of professional 
leadership as demonstrated by the initiative of 
superintendents and the acceptance of the same 
by school boards. The author has taken the pub- 
lished rules of one hundred school boards, the 
minutes of sixty boards and a number of annual 
reports of superintendents and from these has 
made a study of the (a) boards and their duties 
(b) the types and efficiency of the administrative 
organization and (c) the authority given the 
superintendent in educational and _ business 
affairs. The findings of the numerous tables and 
discussions are well summarized in the shape of 
a description of the typical board of education. 
The author writes: 

“The typical board of education has from five 
to nine members and four to six committees. It 
commonly has among its committees, a committee 
on buildings, a committee on finance and a com- 
mittee on teachers. These committees perform 
administrative as well as legislative matters. 
The policies recommended by committees are 
accepted without question. The board itself has 
not formed a clear conception of the professional 
aspects of its superintendent’s position. It spends 
much of its own time on unimportant matters 
and matters of administrative detail. It does 
not require that its superintendent shall make 


accurate, detailed objective reports on past 
achievements of the system and present proposals 
as a basis for passing upon school policies. It 
provides several executive officers each compara- 
tively independent of the superintendent, whose 
scope of authority is limited. He commonly 
makes recommendations on the appointment and 
assignment of teachers, the selection of text- 
books and the preparation of courses of study, 
but he is not assured that the board will not take 
action altogether independent of his recommen- 
dations. The board does not consider it essential 
that the location of buildings and plans for their 
construction shall meet educational requirements 
as recommended by the superintendent. It does 
not consider it essential that the budget shall be 
prepared by the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, neither does it expect him to propose new 
policies thru it nor does it expect to hold him 
responsible for results thru it.” 

For the permanent improvement of school ad- 
ministrative conditions the school boards ought 
to seek to discover their functions and those of 
the superintendent on the basis that their own 
function is: 

““(a) to choose a professionally trained chief 
executive, centralize authority and responsibility 
for results in him and expect him to initiate all 
policies; and then 

“(b) to debate such proposed policies with him 
in the light of definite objective evidence and to 
provide the legislation necessary to secure effi- 
cient results. 

“That a board of education need wait for no 
precedent to adopt a form of administrative or- 
ganization in which the professional superintend- 
ent is made the administrative leader and chief 
executive of the system, and in which the board 
itself serves in an advisory and legislative capac- 
ity and acts only thru its chief executive. Such 
precedent is amply provided by successful busi 
ness organizations.” 

These recommendations the author has elab- 
orated in a very specifically helpful way in a 
complete set of rules which he suggests for adop- 
tion by school boards. 

The book deserves study by every school board 
member and superintendent and will be found 


invaluable as a work of reference and as a guide 
in adopting school board rules. 


American Literary Readings. 

By L. W. Payne, Jr., Associate Professor of 
English, in the University of Texas. Cloth, 64 
pages. Price, $1.40. Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago and New York. 

In this volume the compiler has set himsel! 
the task of presenting a complete, importan! 
masterpiece of each of the great America 
authors and of such lesser writers as are likely 
to live permanently in our literature. With fow 
necessary exceptions in the way of extracts from 
long works he has fully realized his object 
complete selections and in addition has carefully 
picked from the works of the minor authors s0# 
to make the book well balanced from the section 
standpoint. Each selection is preceded by a bit 
graphical sketch and critical estimate of th 
writer and is accompanied with explanaton 
notes and an outline for study. The book is wé 
calculated, we think, to give a splendid insight! 
into the spirit as well as the form of the gre# 
writers who have made our literary history. 


Savings and Investing Money, or Ten Lessom 
in Thrift. 

By Thos. E. Sanders. 
$1.00 postpaid. The 
Wis. 

A timely book which any man—even a stall! 
school board member—may read with prof 
Teachers and principals will find in it a weal} 
of “ammunition” for thrift talks. 


A Child’s Composition Book. 

By James Fleming Hosic, and Cyrus Lau) 
Hooper. Illustrated by Maud Hunt Squitj 
Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 50 cents. Rand MeNallj 
& Co., Chicago, New York. 

The authors have attempted to find a hap) 
medium between two extreme types of work 
the formal grammar and the pure compositi# 
book which hopelessly subordinates gramm 
They have succeeded splendidly, we think, ® 
producing a book that will interest children, ¥ 
cause them to think, and will make them em 
the English hour. The themes proposed are® 


Cloth, 201 pages. Prie 
Thrift Publishers, Racist 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


A Modern Necessity 


Steel lockers are regarded nowadays as a 
matter of course when a new school build- 
ing is planned. They are in keeping with 
the modern demand for efficiency and high 


sanitary standards. 


added to when desired. 


their construction. 
Yale lock. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Durand Steel Lockers are, in most cases, as easy to 
install in old quarters as in new. They create an air of 
up-to-dateness wherever placed; they inspire order and 
neatness among pupils and make a favorable impression 
on parents and other visitors. 
and, being built in sections, are easily rearranged or 


Durand Steel Lockers are a permanent investment; 
they are fireproof and practically indestructible; quality 
has not been slighted, even in the smallest details of 
Every locker has its individual 


Our catalog shows installations and various 
types of lockers for pupils’ or teachers’ use. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


They are easily moved, 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York 











tirely based on concrete things related to the 
lives of children. 
Essentials of Mechanical Drafting. 

Ludwig Frank. Cloth, 132 pages; illustrated 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

This book approaches the ideal text in mechani- 
cal drafting. It is neither a bare series of plates 
nor a dry, technical description of the principles 
of graphic representation but a judicious com 
bination of both with strong emphasis on the 
principles. The book will fit especially the needs 
of high schools and trade schools and will be a 
valuable reference manual in the library of any 
draftsman. The specific application of the prin- 
ciples laid down is limited to furniture, machine 
and sheet-metal construction the three most wide 
ly taught branches of the industrial arts. 


Studebaker Economy Practice Exercises in 
Arithmetic. 
(Set B.) By John Ward Studebaker. Scott, 


Foresman & Company, Chicago, New York. 

This serviceable-looking folder contains fifty 
different exercises and is to be used in grades 
four to eight inclusive. 

It is another attempt to economize the time of 
teachers and pupils and to individualize the kind 
and amount of practice most needed by a pupil. 
Failure to improve may be corrected, if wrong 
methods are carefully studied, weaknesses ana 
lyzed and proper individual help given. Persist- 
ent attention as to the methods of study used by 
pupils who are not improving will disclose cer- 
tain types of difficulties not noticeable when ob- 
serving pupils en masse. 

_ Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
Pearson's Essentials of English (American); 
Potter’s Oral and Written English (Ginn); Brig- 
ham’s Geography (American); Frye’s Geography 
(Ginn). , 
Studies of Elementary School Reading Thru 

Standardized Texts. No. 1. 

By William Scott Gray. Paper, 157 
Price, $1.00 net, postage extra. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

BP ony monograph comes from the laboratory 
pr 001 of the school of education of the Univer- 
mg > pra _Its purpose is to present the 

ivestigation made to determine th: 


pages. 
The University 


achievement of boys and girls in 
and in silent reading. 

The character and scope of this report merit a 
longer review than can be here given. Its main 
divisions are: a summary of previous investiga- 
tions; a description of the tests used in the in- 
vestigation; a discussion of the derivation and 
validity of the oral-reading tests and of the 
silent-reading tests; a study of reading in a city 
system; and a report on special problems in read- 
ing. 

It is evident that scholarly care and prepara- 
tion have been used in each detail of each divi- 
sion. The presence of 36 diagrams and 39 tables 
give a minute record of existing conditions and 
results obtained from using different tests. When 
our large and heterogeneous population is taken 
into account, it will be conceded that even a 
slight advance in teaching reading is of almost 
incalculable value to our nation at large. 


oral reading 


The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, and 
Other Tales of Wild Life. 

By Enos A. Mills. Cloth, 118 pages. Price, 25 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Enos A. Mills is to the southern Rockies what 
John Muir was to the Sierras. In this book are 
stories about bears, horses, a pine that lived a 
thousand years, Dr. Woodpecker, his dog Scotch, 
snow-shoeing thru the mountains, some coyotes, 
and the beaver. 

Since this book came out the story of Scotch 
has been published in dainty form fitting the 
nature of that knowing, faithful little dog. Many 
will like best of all the stories about the bears 
and the beaver, but there is true sentiment in 
the study of the old pine, adventure and inti- 
mate association with nature in “The Colorado 
Snow Observer.” 

The book is well worth careful reading, for its 
style, for its accurate transcript of mountain life, 
for the impulse it may give us to see and hear 
what is close at hand. 


Graded Writing Textbooks. 

Book Five. By Albert W. Clark. 
pages. Price, 88 cents per dozen. 
pany, Boston. 


Paper, 24 
Ginn and Com 


Improvement in teaching any one of the three 
“R’s” is well worth the while. It is claimed that 
among other good points the “Graded Writing 
Textbooks” help pupils to carry copy book hand- 
writing into other school work and that un- 
trained teachers will find on each page complete 
instructions for teaching every copy. If actual 
use sustains only these two claims, this series 
may be thought to have achieved success. 

A Child’s Composition Book. 


By Hosic Hooper. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 50 


cents. Rand McNally & Company, Chicago, New 
York. 
A Composition Grammar. 

By James Fleming Hosic and Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Illustrated by Maud Hunt Squire. 
Cloth, 296 pages. Price, 60 cents. Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago, New York. 

In both these books freshness, sometimes 


originality is found. Perhaps these qualities are 
the result of the authors’ aim to offer textbooks 
in which the cultivation of good English is »ased 
upon exact knowledge of some essentials of Eng- 
lish grammar. Perhaps they are partly the result 
of a fixed idea that children can neither:talk well 
nor write well without intelligent training. 

To gain these desirable ends there has been 
provided a wealth of attractive exercises to en- 
courage children to turn over an idea, to gather 
related facts, and to acquire the power of classi- 
fying these facts. Whether the exercise be com- 
pleting an unfinished story, relating a dream 
criticizing class work, reporting a conversation, 
each exercise has some bearing upon these ends. 
What is taught of spelling, punctuation, misused 
words, gross but common grammatical errors, the 
function of words and the essential parts of a 
sentence, is at once put to use. A reason for 
knowing these facts is thus gained while a habit 
of using them is formed. Keeping individual 
spelling books for words habitually misspelled, 
proper preparation for a talk or an oral corposi- 
tion, management of school papers, are distinctly 
good features. 


A First Course in Higher Algebra. 
By Helen A. Merrill, and Clara E. Smith. 


Cloth, 247 pages. Price, $1.50. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
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“‘Teackers grec, 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 
seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 





AN UNUSUAL LIST OF NEW 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


, The Dutch Twins Primer 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
The continuity of story interest, the interpretative illustrations, the 
rare charm of humor that have made Mrs. Perkins’ T'win Series de- 
servedly popular, characterize this text for beginners. 44 cents. 


The Little Book of the Flag 

By Eva March Tappan 
Chapters on the “Evolution of the Flag,” “The Flag in War,” ‘‘How to 
Behave Toward the Flag,” and selections from literature on the Flag, 





— 














combine to make a valuable manual for school use. /n press. 
. Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
Wild Animal Ways dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties 
By Ernest Thompson Seton that the school can perform for a student.”’ 
School Edition. (VII-VIIL).  .60. Your pupils should have every opportunity to 




















Up From Slavery 
By Booker T. Washington 
School Edition. (VIII). 


Fall Issues 


Stories, The Jungle Books, etc., (1I1-IV) Cloth .44 
Seas, etc. (V-VII) Cloth .52 

Helen Keller's The Story of My Life. 

Burroughs’s The Wit of a Duck, and 
Cloth .28. 

Irving's Tales from the Alhambra. 

In press. 


Paper .32 


60. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should Know. 
Part II 


Cloth .44 
Other Papers 


Adapted by Josephine Brower. 


Authority? 


Part I. from Just So 
from The Seven 


Pacific Exposition. 
(VIII) 


Paper .16 


(IV-V) 





Boston New York 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chicago 





win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 

C000 Illustrations. 12,000 Kiographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama- 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 





































FOR 1917-1919 

Supply List No. 
11265. 
Mace Donald 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


Publishers of ‘* Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 


New York Board of Education. 





New Adoptions by the 
New York Board of Education 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence By G. R. 


11593. The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teaching By 
C. H. Kirton 

11410. Simple Lessons in Color By H. A. Rankin 

11603. Notesof Lessons on Isaac Pitman’sShorthand By W.Wheatcroft 

11602. A Commentary on Pitman’s Shorthand By J. W. Taylor 

11598. Paper, Its History, Sources and Manufacture, By H. A. Maddox 

11596. Linen, From the Raw Material to the Finished Product By 
Alfred 8S. Moore 

11608. Silk, Its Production and Manufacture By Luther Hooper 


For Further Particulars writ 


$1.50; 
Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “Style Book of Business English,"’ $1.00; adopted by the 





73 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


2 West 45th Street, 
NEW YORK 


‘* Practical Course in 





The latest and best 


THE KIRBY RHYTHMIC 
METHOD * PENMANSHIP 


High School of Commerce 


Newson & Company 


By J. A. KIRBY 


New York City 


For information address 


623 S. Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO 

















Two professors of mathematics in Wellesley 
College offer a “First Course in Higher Algebra”’ 
that contains rather stiff work. 

In this book these authors stand for that 
method which chiefly marks advanced work in 
analysis—that of limits. There is something in- 
spiring in their wish “to introduce students as 
early as possible to some of the most beautiful 
and most fruitful methods in analysis—to open 
up to them some vision of the possibilities of 
later work along lines here treated only briefly.” 
Well, imagination is a force even in the study of 
higher mathematics. 


Phonetic Section of Dent’s First French Book. 

By Walter Rippmann. Cloth, 54 pages. Price, 
25 cents. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

Seemingly meaningless characters and words 
cover these pages. But an examination of the 
preface is informing. These strange combina- 
tions are the phonetic transcript of the early les- 
sons in a “First French Book.” Pronouncing 
them as accurately as may be, French words and 
phrases fall upon the ear. 

Other exercises have been added for sound 
drill. The book is offered as an aid in the diffi- 
cult work of gaining a French pronunciation. 


Story Steps. 

By Clare Kleiser, William L. Ettinger, Edgar 
Dubs Shimer; with illustrations by Harold Cue 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price, 32 cents. Silver, Burdett 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

On these delicately tinted pages are stories full 
of talk, action, repetition. Some of this repeti- 
tion reminds one of “the house that Jack built.” 
Really, the best efforts for little tots do not get 





very far away from the immortal rhymes of 
Mother Goose. 

The harmoniously colored illustrations tell a 
story that repeats the story of the text. A man. 
ual, “Plan of Work,” effectively outlines teach 
ing devices for the entire senses. 

Dr. Charles L. Jacobs Supervisor of Vocational 
Education and Vocational Guidance in the San 
Francisco City Schools has made a preliminary 
vocational survey of the State of Wyoming. Dr. 
Jacob’s report will be used in outlining a tenta 
tive scheme for introducing vocational studies in 
the Wyoming Schools to conform with the Fed 


eral Vocational Education law. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Work of School Children During Out-Of-School 
Hours. By C. D. Jarvis. Bulletin No. 20, 1917 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The conditions facing the people of the 
United States because of the entrance of this 
country into the world war have greatly stimu 
lated general interest in the work of school chil- 
dren during out-of-school hours and in plans 
for work which will be useful economically and 
educationally for the millions of school children 
between the ages of 9 or 10 and 14 or 15. The 
inquiry was undertaken for the purpose of mak- 
ing available a volume of evidence on questions 
concerning the early elimination of children dur- 
ing out-of-school hours and was confined chiefly 
to the pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. The bulletin discusses employment of 
children, withdrawals from school and reasons 
therefor, and home gardening as a substitute for 
the common forms of employment for children. 


Health Charts. Proposed by the joint com- 
mittee on health problems in education of the 
National Council of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Council on health and public in 
struction of the American Medical Association 
Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 

Information Service as Developed in the Oak 
land Schools. By Wilford E. Talbert, Director of 
Reference and Research, Oakland, Cal. 
Pamphlet aims to outline in a general way whal 





This | 


| 


the Oakland school department has attempted to | 


do during the past four years. It discusses the 
meaning and value of information service, th 
collecting of information, making the informe 
tion usable, and plans for an ideal service. 

A Descriptive Bibliography of Measurement ii 
Elementary Subjects. By Henry W. Holmes 
Vol. V, Harvard Bulletins in Education. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. While this 
Bibliography is neither complete nor authorits 
tive, it contains most of the important titles i 
its field and the descriptive comments may 
taken as fairly representative reactions on the 
books and articles listed. The bibliography ® 
intended to help teachers and principals to take 


| 


a more constructive part in the movement thr } 


the limitation of its field to measurements in sub 
jects actually taught in school. 

Judicial Decisions of the state Superintendew 
of Common Schools, State Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction and State Commissioner of Edutt 


tion of New York from 1822 to 1913. Prepare 
by Thomas E. Finegan, assistant commissione 
of education for the state of New York. 


lished by the University of the State of Ne 
York, Albany, N. Y 
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at the Scientific System of Classifying and Recording School Disburse- 
ments. Compiled by Hiram C. Case of the Educational Department State 


of New York and approved by the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the National Association of School Accounting Officials. 


Why not write us today for samples and price? $13.70 will 
cover a medium sized district or city. Write or wire today to 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 36 Beaver Street 
Fred A. Williams, Treas. ALBANY, N. : 











THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS || | The Schoot Boards of 








New York City Chicago 
h 
For the Grades Boston St. Louis 
CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS Indi ij 
Primer and Eight Readers. sitchen ttaai Kansas City 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS Cleveland Denver 
Both a Two-Book and a Three-Book Series. 


Newark Pittsburgh 
FIRMAN’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH Have each installed several 
Book One and Book Two. | 
McLAUGHLIN AND VAN TYNE’S | School 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | . . 
New Edition—Two New Chapters. Printing Outfits 

SOUTHWORTH’S A FIRST BOOK IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY | in their grade and high schools. 
With European Beginnings. | | 

HAMMOCK’S MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
Writing Books. 

FELTER’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 


SPELLERS | Education Department 
A Book for Each Grade. 


Why not write these School Boards and ask their 
opinion of the educational value of Printing? 








American Type Founders Co. 


300 Communipaw Avenue 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY Jersey City 


New York Chicago Branch Houses in Most Large Cities. Write for literature. 


Write us for prospectus and terms for introduction. 
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Buffalo School Board 
Buys One Hundred 


(ALL STEE 


FIREPROOF 4 


better. 


waste not only 






besides. 


loss in waste paper 


into cash. 
now. 


Good opportunity 
school and college 
with selling ability. 





Paper 
alers 


We recently sold one hundred No. 2 Schick Fire-Proof Paper Balers—two 
solid car-loads—to the City of Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the public schools. 
The School Board selected the Schick in preference to any other baler on 
the market not because it is cheaper, but because it is stronger, safer, 








Using a “‘Schick’’ means 
Economy -- Safety -- Profit 


A Schick Baler will pay for itself and earn money in any school. It eliminates the 
risk of fire starting in piles of waste paper. It turns waste into profit. Waste paper 
is higher in price than ever. No one can afford to destroy a single pound of it. Paper 
mills are begging for all they can get and paying big prices. i 

i because of the safety feature but because baled waste brings higher 
prices than unbaled. 
The Schick is strong, simple, easy to oper- 
ate—most compact baler onthe market. Boy 
can operate. Takes up less room than a pile 
of waste on floor. 
because it pays for itself and earns money 


Many of our customers say that the Schick 
Baler pays for itself the first year; some say 
it will do itin a few months. Depends upon 
the amount of waste you have. 
six sizes, the right size for every school. 
Write Today for This Free Book 
and Special Offer to Schools 


“How to Make Money in Waste Paper’’ will 
reveal startling facts to you. 
destroyed. 
Tells how this waste can be turned 
Send for your copy 


SALESMEN AND JOBBERS WANTED 


for 


students 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5-B, Davenport, lowa 








It’s important to bale 


Really costs nothing 


comprising 1,000 


Made in 


Shows enormous 
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417 Fifth Ave. 























SCHOOLHOUSE HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATION. 


(Continued from Page 31) 

ing the fan. Altho it is possible to find indi- 
vidual instances where the cost of operation of 
a fan furnace system has been less than that of 
a similar steam system, the consensus of opin- 
ion, from such records as are available, is that 
steam or “fan-coil” systems are less expensive 
to run, while without exception a direct-indirect 
steam system can be operated more cheaply. 
Light weight and poor construction of parts of 
the usual fan-furnace system, together with the 
development of cracks thru great unevenness of 
temperature, lead to numerous and expensive re- 
pairs, often bringing the cost of maintenance 
above that of any normal allowance for depre 
ciation. Whatever may be the advantage of the 
fan-furnace system it has been the almost uni- 
versal experience that where such equipment has 
been installed it has been removed and replaced 
by some sort of steam system within a period of 
ten years, because of unsatisfactory service. 

Hot water systems are not desirable for school 
use altho there is much to commend hot water 
heating for direct radiation in schoolrooms. 
They are high in first cost, slow in heating up 
and there is danger of breakage in radiators due 
to freezing periods when schools are not in 
session. While they are economical to operate 
in mild weather there is little doubt but that 
for the cost of a hot water system, a modern 
vacuum steam equipment would give the same 
economical results. 

Steam Systems. 

Heating by steam is made dependable and unt 
form in operation thru positive circulation with- 
out mechanical forcing and is unquestionably 
superior in this respect to hot water or hot air. 
When properly fitted, every radiator may be kept 
hot without trouble. The radiators and piping 
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The Underwood System 


TEACHING 
BY 
SENSE- 
EXPERIENCE 
VISUALIZES 
AND 
VITALIZES 
EVERY 
SCHOOL 
SUBJECT 


469—-Planting Sugar Cane in Peru 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 
STEREOGRAPHS and 
tends the environment of the schoolroom to the whole world, giving 
the pupils the personal experience of BEING IN every country and 
actually coming into personal contact with the various industries and 
activities of the world 
and supplementing their textbooks in the most practical way 

“THE WORLD VISUALIZED,” covering 25 teaching subjects 
the work of a board of 25 distinguished teaching experts 
McMURRY, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
is splendidly adapted to meet the needs of Publie and Private Schools, 
and is now in daily use in many such schools 
our FREE STEREOPTICON 
PLANS FOR SCHOOLS. 


LANTERN SLIDES, ex- 


creating an absorbing interest in their studies 


headed by 


list supplied on request), 
LECTURES and 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dept. S. B. New York 








are smaller than for hot water and there is no 
danger of freezing. For small and medium size 
buildings, the atmospheric or vapor 
systems have come into use recently. They are 
designed to make use of the principle that water 
will vaporize at a lower temperature if under a 
partial vacuum. The systems differ from true 
vacuum systems only in the method of produc 
They 


apparatus 1 


sO) called 


ing and the amount of vacuum carried. 
omit the elaborate motor driven 
favor of sufficiently positive and less expensive 
methods of reducing the atmospheric pressure in 
the pipes. 

In a flexible type of vapor system the degree 
of vacuum can be increased in mild 
thus permitting practically as low fire as with a 
hot water system. By varying the amount of 
vacuum the temperature of the vapor or steam 
in the radiator can be graduated as with hot 
water, but with this decided advantage: during 
cold weather the steam can be put under pres 
sure, operating as a plain pressure system, thus 
requiring no larger pipes and radiators than a 
normal installation. Moreover, the ex 
pansion tank of the hot water system is elim 
inated; air valves are replaced by 
vacuum traps at the radiator outlets; 
turn pipe to the vacuum-producing 
insures good circulation, and makes the process 


1 


weather, 


steam 


Vapor or 
and a re 
apparatus 


of “heating up” even more rapid than with low 
pressure steam. At the same time it avoids the 
attention, leaks and unpleasant odors associated 
In some of these systems 
with 


with most air valves. 
the radiators are equipped 
valves designed to permit easy hand modulation 
or control of the amount of steam admitted to 
thus effecting 
economy in the use of steam and reducing the 
pressure in the return pipes. There is no dan- 
where a radiator 


special inlet 


the radiator, according to demand, 


Is exposed fo 


aid that. ty) 


ger of injury 
freezing, and in general, it may be 


a remarkable degree, these systems secure th 
advantages of both hot water and low pressun 
steam without the disadvantages of either. Th 
systems have disadvantages due to trouble from 
the vacuum producing apparatus. ‘They are ex 
pensive owing to the cost of the patented spe 
cialties. However, one advantage obtains 
directly from these patented features in that th 
firms controlling them approving 
plans in order that they may safely guarante 
In small and medium sia 


insist upon 
successful operation. 
schoolhouses, vapor plants are desirable but for 
large buildings, an form of 
vacuum steam is recommended. 
Direct Steam Heating. 

While a direct radiating steam system over 
furnaces, it has 
little advantage over the stove from the stand 
point of ventilation. With such a system the 
open window must be resorted to, and whil 
some express their conviction that the open wit 
dow is the solution of the ventilation question, 
the weight of opinion is against such practice 
No single recent investigation of ventilation has 


approved power! 


comes the objections to hot air 


proposed or supported window ventilation as! 
Even the strongest advocates of opet 
air schools admit in th 
rooms and the evil effects of subjecting childrei 
to variations in temperature that are sudden at 
extreme and that are inevitably followed in th 


solution. 
the necessity of heat 


long run by disastrous results. 

If it is agreed that schoolrooms must be cot 
tinuously heated, and without any regard to th 
uniformity of this heat, 
little excuse for installing direct radiation ant 
placing dependence Upon open windows for vel 
tilation, 
air thru windows is most difficult to accompli# 


it appears that there! 


since heating with admission of colt 
and requires consice rably more radiating sur 
face than is necessary with the direct-indirect @ 
indirect 


systems 





with natural circulation. Neg 
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SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 


plane, where it belongs. 
ray is forced to do its utmost. 
bills with higher efficiency. 


Dept. I 14 
340 Madison Avenue 








Holophane Wins 


in New York Public School 
Lighting Competition 


N a series of tests made with the best 
known lighting systems, to determine 
which possessed the highest illuminating 
efficiency, the Engineers in charge of the 
lighting of the New York Public Schools 
unanimously gave first place to the 


HOLOPHANE 


As a result of this test, the installation of thousands 
of Holophane units was authorized in remodeling the 
lighting system of New York schools. 


The scientific (prismatic) construction of Holophane 
units bends the rays of light downward at an angle, so 
that the greatest volume of light falls on the working 
No light is wasted. 
Hence, lower lighting 


Holophane Glass Company, Inc. 




























Every 


New York 

















lecting altogether the increased cost of opera 
tion, it appears that the first cost of the extra 
radiation would be than that of 
dampers and diffusers for a direct-indirect sys- 
tem. 

Of course, where windows exclusively are de 
pended upon for ventilation the cost of vent 
ducts is eliminated, but this cost need be very 
small indeed if ducts are built directly into a 
new building. The installation of a direct sys 
tem of radiation can be justified, if at all, only 
on the ground of enforced economy, and this is 
of doubtful accomplishment. 


more bases, 


Direct-Indirect System. 

The application of the direct-indirect system 
necessitates placing the radiators along an out- 
side wall in order to secure the outside air sup- 
ply which characterizes the system. No very 
definite rules have been developed regulating 
the size of opening and admission of air to the 
radiators and until recently most inlet devices 
were too small to admit sufficient air for venti- 
lation of schoolrooms. 

The principal advantages are: 


comparatively 
low first cost : 


a series of separate sources of heat 
for each room; the air is not necessarily contam 
inated by admission thru the radiator and re 
mains essentially as pure as its outside source ; 
the system is not affected by winds to the same 
extent as the furnace system with gravity cir 
culation, and for that is more efticient, 
more certain and more easily regulated than a 
furnace equipment. 


reason 


With an actual opening to the outside air, 
such as exists for each radiator with this sys 
tem, it is evident that the amount of air flowing 
thru the opening will be dependent not onl: 
upon the difference in pressure outside and in 
side, created by the air inside being heated and 
therefore lighter, but also upon wind pressures. 
A strong wind blowing against the wall in which 
these openings are placed will cause more air to 


flow into the room, while a wind in the opposite 
direction will decrease the inflow and under ex- 
ceptional conditions may even cause a temporary 
reversal of flow, the heated air passing from the 
inside outward. This state of affairs can be reg 
ulated only by judicious use of hand control. 

Aside from the disturbances caused by wind 
which can be partially, if not wholly, remedied 
by regulation of dampers, the most serious dif- 
ficulty with such a system arises from the fact 
that in calm weather it is the heating effect of 
the radiator which causes air to flow into the 
room, the amount passing in depending upon the 
temperature of the radiator and increasing with 
that temperature. Sufficient radiating surface 
must be installed to heat the room in coldest 
weather, while still admitting sufficient air 
changes. Some claim that this cannot be done, 
but if it can, it means an extraordinary amount 
of radiation in mild weather, and in such 
weather, to prevent excessive room temperatures, 
use must be made of some “modulating” inlet 
device on the radiator to reduce its temperature 
or part of the radiation must be shut off, either 
one of which will decrease the flow of air from 
outside, except under favorable circumstances, 
and may result in too few air changes per hour. 
A well designed and properly installed ventilat 
ing cowl and aspirating foul air vent flue, by 
their activity in tending to produce a vacuum 
in the room, will go far toward correcting this 
trouble and by intelligent use of open windows, 
as a supplementary scheme, may result in most 
satisfactory ventilation in the mildest weather 
for which artificial heat is required. 

The importance of the vent flues, in securing 
ventilation, readily will be seen when it is con- 
sidered that air cannot continuously be drawn 
into a room unless air is taken out. Heating 
coils placed in a vertical duct heat the air, thus 
causing it to rise because of its lighter weight. 
As this heated air in rising passes directly to 
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the roof, all the heat used in accelerating circu- 
lation is lost so far as heating is concerned, This 
fact renders the aspirating coil a most ineffi- 
cient scheme for moving the air. Where electric 
current is available it should be much cheaper 
to lead all vent flues to a motor driven exhaust 
fan, located just under the roof. 

In years past there has been some doubt as to 
the ability of this system to provide proper mois- 
ture for the air after being heated, but recently 
there has been developed a number of “moisten- 
ers” for attachment to the radiators or to the 
diffusers which are now universally provided to 
effectually prevent draughts. 

The initial cost of the average direct-indirect 
steam system will probably be more than that of 
any of the systems previously discussed, but for 
almost any class of school buildings it should 
prove more satisfactory than any of them. Such 
systems are comparatively safe, economical and 
durable. 

Indirect Systems of Heating. 

Indirect systems of heating and ventilation 
are of two types (a) Natural air circulation and 
(b) forced circulation. The former operates on 
the same principle as the direct-indirect, except 
that the radiators are placed outside and are 
usually beneath the room and the cold air is led 
thru a duct to the radiating system. The only 
important advantage is that the heated air can 
be admitted to the rooms at any desired heat 
above the floor or from any wall or floor surface. 
The expense of installation is considerably 
higher than that of the direct-indirect. 

Indirect heating systems with forced circula- 
tion are variously known as hot blast heating, 
plenum, fan blast, fan coil or mechanical warm 
air systems. These are but different names for 
what is essentially the same thing and in them 
all we find a blower or fan added to the usual 
complement of equipment in an indirect gravity 
system. Whatever advantages may be ascribed 
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to the systems previously described (the fan- 
furnace possibly excepted), all are deficient in 
supplying the positive ventilation assured where 
the blower is added. No system of natural cir- 
culation can give absolute assurance of adequate 
ventilation in an auditorium or in any room 
oeceupied by a large number of people. 

Many devices in the way of attachments and 
auxiliaries have been developed to perfect the 
results obtained with this system. These auxil- 
iaries include air washers, humidifiers, cooling 
coils, and automatic thermostatic and humidity 
control equipment. Where proper air washers 
or purifiers are operated in connection with this 
system, it has been found possible to recirculate 
air from the building, rather than take it from 
outside, and still obtain perfectly satisfactory 
ventilation. The quality of this recirculated 
and washed air is superior to that often obtained 
from outside where dust and dirt abound in the 
source of supply, as in the case where the inlet 
is taken from a crowded city street. The prac- 
tice of recirculation will frequently reduce the 
cost of coal from 30 to 50 per cent, but where the 
source of supply is outside, the cost of fuel must 
necessarily be high. Electric power for driving 
the blower is desirable, but a low pressure steam 
engine operating from the system’s own boiler 
may be employed. Wherever basement rooms 
are used as schoolrooms, some form of fan cir- 
culation is necessary, if ventilation is to be posi- 
tively secured, and in such buildings, of medium 
or large size, it is reeommended that a fan coil 
system be installed where the original cost and 
operating cost are not prohibitive. 

As sometimes designed, the use of automatic 
temperature contro! devices makes closed win- 
dows a necessity since the opening of windows 
in one room and the attendant drop in tempera- 
ture will produce overheating in another room, 
and while a real source of trouble in some build- 
ings, it is evidence of a defect in design rather 


than in principle. The regulation of humidity, 
where humidifiers are used, is a matter which 
must receive almost continuous intelligent atten- 
tion. Thermostats likewise require frequent ex- 
pert attention, if they are to be kept in working 
order. 

A modern blower type air heating and venti- 
lating plant is composed of a number of highly 
developed mechanical devices, producing a com- 
plicated assembly, the various units of which 
are certain to break down unless given the most 
intelligent supervision. Many of the complaints 
concerning automatic or semi-automatic plenum 
systems, no doubt, must be ascribed to mechan- 
ical defects, sometimes of design or installation, 
but more often of operation and upkeep. These 
latter require more expert and constant super- 
vision than is usually provided, with the in- 
evitable result that the system breaks down 
sooner or later, developing many distinctly ob- 
jectionable features. 

Thus, the real source of trouble with the 
forced circulation system of heating and venti 
lation arises thru ignorance and lack of instruc 
tion of caretakers and teachers. With co-opera- 
tion between teachers and plant operators, and 
intelligent supervision, this system must event- 
ually prove superior to all others, but its instal- 
lation is useless and cannot be recommended, 
unless the school authorities are willing to pay 
a price for attendance commensurate with the 
high quality and first cost of equipment and the 
excellent results attending its skillful operation. 

The forced ventilating and heating system is 
sometimes varied by heating the rooms with 
direct radiation and supplying ventilated air at 
room temperature by means of a fan and temper- 
ing coil. The arrangement results in fuel econ- 
omy to the extent that only the air furnished 
for ventilation need be heated in mild weather. 
When classes are not in session and no ventila- 


tion is necessary, the fans and fan coils may be 
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shut down. Such a system is more expensive to 
install but is very generally regarded as an im- 
provement over a full plenum system. 

The Indiana Law. 

In analyzing the law of Indiana as applied to 
schoolhouse ventilation, Prof. Veal notes th 
following requirements: 

1. Fresh air shall be taken from outside the 
building. 

2. Fresh air taken from outside shall be prop 
erly diffused without draughts thru each school- 
room during school session. 

3. Each shall be 
foul air flues. 

1. Foul air flues supplied shall be of ample 
size to withdraw foul air from each room ata 
minimum rate of 1,800 cubic feet per hour for 
each 225 cubie feet of said schoolroom space, 
regardless of outside atmospheric conditions. 

5. Heaters of all kinds shall be capable of 
maintaining a temperature of 70 degrees Fahr. 
in all schoolrooms, halls, office rooms, laborator- 
ies and manual training rooms in all kinds of 
weather. 

6. Heaters of all kinds shall be capable of 
maintaining a relative humidity of not less than 
10 per cent. 

In the following table, showing the relative 
capability of the various systems to meet the 
requirements, the numbers in the first column 
of the table refer to the provisions of the law 
The indi- 


schoolroom supplied with 


given above under the same number. 
cations of the letters are as follows: 

A. Full compliance. 

B. Fair Compliance. 

C, Poor compliance. 

D. Failure to comply. 

The analysis is purely arbitrary and is based 
on the performance to be expected, with reason- 
able care, in normal operation in all kinds of 
weather. 
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The American youth must be taught to Waste not of 


Time, Money or Materials. 
meaning of ‘‘thrift.”’ 


Thrift finds its first demonstration in the possession 
Therefore, a practical plan of 
handling small savings in our schools is of vital im- 
But, what of its administration? 


of a savings account. 


portance. 


A prominent educator recently said: 


‘‘While the school can assist very greatly in impressing 
children with the desirability of saving and encouraging 
them to save, there is very grave question whether¢the 
responsibility of teaching thrift should be put upon the 
If the teacher and 
school can be relieved of the responsibility for the recep- 
tion and care of money saved and deposited by the 
pupils, then sentiment favoring economy and the ac- 
cumulation of a savings account easily can be promoted 
by the school without departing from its authorized 


teacher and the school authorities. 


functions.”’ 


The AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER solves 


the problem. 


Relative Capability of System to Meet Require- 


ments. 

Direct Indirect Indirect 

| Direct inoue System System 

sie System Saad Natural Forced 
ysvem Circulation Circulation 
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Vote In systems where the fresh air taken from the 
outside serves the double purpose of ventilating and 


heat-carrying medium, the provision requiring proper 


diffusion without draughts is interpreted. in the above 


tabulation, to include distribution of heat in room 


The shortcomings of the two direct systems 


are considered so great as not to warrant their 


serious consideration. A study of the various 
columns will indicate an increasing qualification 
from left to right. The requirements empha 
sized by the law are such as to permit a better 
showing by the direct-indirect heater and the 
furnaces than would actually be found in prac 
tice. No requirements are made for many ot 
the points of operation in which these devices 
are most faulty. Insofar as the provision of the 
statutes are concerned the direct-indirect radia 
tor system is just as satisfactory as the indirect 
radiator system with gravity circulation. The 
fan-furnace equipment complies only fairly with 
the second and sixth provisions of the law. 


Vote—The final section of Prof 


lini Veal's report out 
‘Ming the general requi 


rements of schoolhouse heating 


—_ the Standpoint of heat, ventilation, cost, and 
. ety will be published in the O tober iss of the 
Journal, 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE STAM- 
MERER—A REPLY. 
Continued from Page 31 
and when matur 
ity is reached, abstention alone is not sufficient 


would appear to be a disease; 
for a satisfactory recovery, but normal—not con 
SCLOUS speech must be greatly increased ; and 
there are practically no teachers available who 
know how to do that efficiently and without 
really intensifying the conscious efforts which 
constitute stammering. 

When the child is well confirmed in his habit 
The professor 
is usually one who has recovered from stammer 
ing, possibly as the result of attendance at a 
similar school, for a very small number—tive per 
cent is high—do get a start at the school which 
gives them sufficient confidence to recover after 
subsequent years of patient endeavor. The stock 
method used at the school is to teach the stam- 
merer to talk and to breathe. The so-called Den 
hardt method, or an adaptation of it, is gener 
ally used to facilitate the stammerer’s talking. 
This method is merely talking as one would sing, 
but without intonation. Every stammerer can 
sing, and of course he can sing on one note as 
well as on many. The stammerer quickly re- 
gains his speech—the first takes the 
cure. Hope of consideration and 
understanding from all his associates, freedom 
from speech responsibility, these and other cir- 
cumstances allay his fear and consequently re 
duce the frightened, conscious speech effort. He 
may become fluent in two Denhardt 
claims to have had pupils who became fluent 
from the very first use of his method. The over 
joyed pupil pays the fee and he, or his parents, 
write a glowing testimonial of marvelous recov- 


he is sent to a stammering school. 


time he 
recovery, 


weeks. 


ery. However, during this apparent recovery 
the stammerer has been taught to speak with 
still greater effort. He has 
taught how to form an “m,” a “b,”, an 


been 


‘é. 99 


conscious 


particularly the letters which he feared he could 
not say; he has been taught to inhale before 
speaking and to release his breath in one of 
any number of different ways—no two courses 
of instruction are identical; he has had a thoro 
course of having his attention attracted to his 
speech. 

Our stammerer—reformed, as he and his par 
ents and friends think—goes out in his natural 
environment. He can even purchase a ticket 
for home, a wonderful achievement for one wh» 
has stammered badly. He fairly revels in his 
new found faculty. He goes to the socials 
those he formerly avoided, and all is as merry as 
a wedding bell. He goes to the prayer meeting. 
The leader thinks, “This silent partner of ours 
can now give his testimony,” so his testimony is 
called for. Unprepared, taken off his guard, the 
old fear returns in a flood. Frantically he thinks 
of the rules for speech. He trys one, another, 
another. They work—the wrong way. He twists 
his face, breathes until he is red in the face, 
twitches his body, taps the floor with his foot. 
He is lost. When he leaves the meeting, he can 
not even ask for the transfer to take him home. 
That artificial confidence has dissipated like a 
morning fog; and he is a stammerer again, get- 
ting worse to the extent to which he attempts to 
carry out the speech instruction given him. 

Now we come to the point. The public hears 
the professor’s story, and not the stammerer’s. 
The glowing testimonal is printed with others 
like it, and sent broadeast. The professor lec- 
tures wherever he can obtain an audience. His 
story is most plausible. He had stammered and 
had recovered ; he corrects others, for here is the 
written testimonial and the real-estate testimon- 
ial in the shape of a mushroom-growth institu- 
tion. He may even take a medical degree and 
thereby make a still larger opening at the top. 
Some of those who have paid their good money 
to be corrected of stammering and have been 
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made worse, call the professor hard names. 
But Suppose one of them had been so lucky as 
to recover—even ultimately—as the result of the 
treatment. Would he not want to help his fel- 
lows, and make a good living, by extending the 
benefit which he had received? Would he not 
think that the method—not the environment 

was the curative element’ Would he not think 
that the relapsed students had been negligent? 
Would he not point to the few who did recover, 
and say, “There is the proof?’ History answers, 
“Yes, he would.” Consequently we find that 
many of those who are in the business of cor 
recting stammering are as estimable as could be 
desired. Why should they impress on parents 
and teachers the habit nature of the disorder / 

To sum up what has been said, the belief that 
the recognized treatments of stammering will 
cure in ten weeks, or will cure at all, is diamet- 
rically wrong. They are injurious. 

When we come to substantiate the habit 
nature of the disorder and the harmfulness of 
the current treatments we are confronted with 
the difficulty that practically all the authorities 
profess to believe to the contrary. 

In order to start right we will first quote from 
the one eminent authority who shows clear in- 
sight into stammering, namely, Dr. Albert Lieb 
mann of Berlin. He says, “In my opinion all 
breathing exercises can be dispensed with thru- 
out in the treatment of stammering. When the 
stammerer becomes accustomed to calmness and 
to rational articulation, his breath regulates it 
self of its own accord, as in every other indi 
vidual. Indeed, L hold the breathing exercise to 
be even pernicious. According to my view the 
stammerer makes the mistake of directing his 
attention too intensively to his speech. Thru 
this basic fault he becomes sensitive to each 
slight physical interruption, becomes anxious 
regarding special sounds, and begins therefore 
to interrupt the progress of his speech by al! 
kinds of unfortunate voluntary speech and 
breathing efforts. I believe it is necessary be- 


fore all things, to distract the stammerer’s atten 
tion to the greatest possible extent from his 
vocal organs in order to replace the natural, 
child-like speech relations. ‘To the extent to 
which the stammerer is allowed to breathe volun 
tarily, to that extent is his attention directed 
to his breathing and the normal relations thereof 
to speech are disturbed.” If all our authorities 
could see and write as clearly, stammering would 
not be the unconscionable mess of confusion 
which it is today. That stammering is a volun 
tary act, that it is interference with speech, 
that the current instruction teaches deeper in- 
dulgence in it; that distraction from speech, not 
attention to speech, is necessary are all shown. 

That stammering is a habit is wonderfully 
confirmed by Dr. Bryant, and the confirmation 
is not weakened, but rather strengthened, by 
the fact that he is a professed believer that 
stammering is a disease. Lack of space pre- 
vents our giving all of the habit testimony with 
which his writings abound. He says,“. . . . 
a spasm habit is formed, chiefly mental but in 
some degree and in a connecting manner physi- 
eal, which, as often as it is repeated, is made 
stronger, so if mental aberrations be absent, 4 
muscle habit remains.” After we reject the 
“mental aberrations’—which we must do, for 
the stammerers as a class are as rational as any 
other like number of persons selected at random 

we find Dr. Bryant’s statement to be greatly 
to his credit. The dual nature of the habit, 
mental and muscular, and their interconnection 
is clearly shown. He says, also, “In fact the 
cause or causes may have long since passed 
away but the effects remain as more or less of a 
mental or physical habit, or both.” In this he 
again shows the dual nature of the habit; and 
probably equally unintentionally overthrows one 
of the stock arguments of the advocates of dis 
ease theories. That argument is that, since 
stammering is frequently ushered in by disease 

searlet fever, diphtheria, aphasia, etc.—it must 
be a disease. Dr. Bryant shows that the induc- 





ing cause is transitory and that the continuing 
effect is a dual habit. 

That the prevalent treatments of stammering 
are not bene ficial Can he learned trom the sec- 
ond volume of Bluemel’s treatise, “Stammering 
and Cognate Defects of Speech,” in which he 
makes a beginning at listing the different reme- 
dies for stammering. The dreariness of the 
pages upon pages of exercises and instructions 
is relieved by Bluemel’s caustic and witty com- 
ments on their ineffective hess and honsense, But 
we need not go to such lengths to support our 
contention that these alleged cures are not cures. 
Dr. Bryant sums them all up as follows, “Pro- 
fessor Itard stated in 1817 that the treatment 
of stuttering had made no progress in two thov 
sand years. The results attained by the sp 
cialists of the present day and the recent litera 
ture on the subject does not indicate that any- 
thing nearer a specific cure has been found.” 

If the educator was an authority on stammer- 
ing and eminent enough to refute these state- 
ments of Dr. Liebmann, of Dr. Bryant, and of 
countless others; or if he was a stammerer wh 
had spent much time inside these cures and 
much monev for that questionable opportunity; 
then he would be in a position to say whether 
stammering of considerable duration could » 
cured in ten weeks. But when, as is almost unt 
versally the case, he is not qualitied to judge ot 
the efhicacy of the alleged cures but is com 
stantly influenced by those who desire to dis 
pense them in the schools for a share of the 
public funds, and when there is such abundant 
evidence that he is harming the stammering 
children entrusted to his care by acce ding to thi 
desires of these alleged healers, is it not the wis 
plan—indeed the only safe plan—to wait! But 
in the meantime, he is required not to spread 
contagious disorders in the school and not ® 
unnecessarily injure the children entrusted t 
his care: so he must abolish the oral recitation 
for stammering children and forbid stammerimg 
on school property. 
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FRESNO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

(Continued from Page 33) 
initiative and the capacity for action that pro- 
duce results. It is the vision and the initiative 
of a Cora Wilson Stewart that is needed—a 
capacity such as she showed when she measured 
the problem of illiteracy in a poor mountainous 
county in Kentucky and set forces to work that 
solved it. 

Such an opportunity for a large and effective 
leadership the Fresno State Normal School has 
before it—unsolved rural problems apparent on 
all sides, with every natural advantage in the 
way of facilities for solving them at hand. Some 
things have been done. Civic centers have been 
organized, moving pictures have been featured, 
community programs have been presented, lec- 
ture courses have been secured in some places, 
clubs of various kinds have been organized, and 
community spirit has been developed in many 
ways. But what has been done is small in com- 
parison with what needs to be done. And what 
is accomplished in the future, thruout this sec- 
tion of the state, will, in the main, be deter- 
mined by the type of leadership and co-opera- 
tive effort that is established in this new insti 
tution. This is a vital matter both to the insti 
tution and to the territory in which it is located. 
The great, new plant, the young and energetic 
faculty, the varied departments of training, de- 
signed to touch all phases of life, together with 
an active and enthusiastic student body—all 
these help to make for the leadership which an 
institution of this type ought to wield. And the 
country round about has been actively aiding. 
Already one county has employed 76 per cent of 
its rural teaching force from the graduates of 
this new institution, and the effects of this move 
have been apparent. The schools have recently 
had their work tested in a number of subjects by 
means of standard educational tests. The results 
were quite satisfactory, if one compares with 
similar tests applied in rural schools elsewhere. 


But no final test can be applied to the qualities 
of leadership which the institution has shown 
until after a definite, progressive policy has 
been evolved and its principles have been ap- 
plied to the problems of education. 

The institution is too new yet to have worked 
out systematically the distribution of emphasis 
in its problems, the merits of the various types 
of subject matter for this particular part of the 
country, the relationship of the vocational types 
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of school work to othe r type ® and the time and 
schools. But it 13 


Data on some of 


supervisory problems in the 
at work on these problems. 
them have been collected, and other studies will 
be made, to the end that the active field work, 
now legally provided for, may be intelligently 
undertaken and rationally conducted. 

Along the line of field work some things have 
already been done, or are being planned. Among 
these the Bullard School, a sketch of which was 
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given in the April number of this Journal, is 
designed to furnish the nucleus of the training 
of teachers in the rural schools—a plan of train 
ing which it seems desirable to extend. Another 
line already begun is the application of standard 
tests to instruction, with the suggested correc 
tions and improvements derived from their use. 
Demonstration work in Domestic Science, Agri 
culture, Manual Training in the rural 
schools is another feature being systematically 
provided for. And finally, the extension of the 
efforts of the school along the lines of com- 
munity service will continue to be one of the 
most vital of the many sub-divisions of the rural 
problems which the Fresno State Normal School 
is engaged in trying to solve 
serves, 

The new buildings of the Normal School oc- 
cupy a fifteen acre tract just north of the limits 
of the City of Fresno. The buildings were de 
signed by Mr. George B. McDougall, State Arch 
itect, and were completed in August, 1916, and 
occupied in September of the same year. 

The main building measures 460 by 266 feet, 
and is of the open type as a study of the accom- 
panying plans will show. Both the exterior de 
sign and the general arrangement have been 
worked out to meet the sunny, warm California 
climate. The building is constructed of Roman 
tapestry brick and stone in warm shades, and of 
a style reminiscent of the renaissance architec 
ture of northern Italy and Spain. The educa 
tional requirements of the school have necessar 
ily caused the architect to freely deviate from 
the original styles, and to develop a building 
which entirely reflects its own needs and condi- 
tions, 


and 


for the territory it 


The two courts are surrounded by cloisters 
which serve in place of corridors and are inter- 
esting in that the architect has introduced 
motives recalling Spanish woodturning and 
Lombard brickwork. The exterior walls of the 


building as well as the courts are enlivened by 





patterns of colored inserts and the roofs are cov- 
ered with tile varied in color, and of a shape 
similar to those used by the old Spanish builders. 

The exterior walls are of solid brick and the 
corridor, walls, floors and stairways are rein- 
forced concrete. The interior partitions are 
frame, metal lath and plaster. All the rooms 
thruout are finished with hardwood floors, and 
hardwood trim. 

The right wing of the first floor is devoted en- 
tirely to household arts, including sewing, cook- 
ing, laundry, lectures and diactinic laboratories, 
and a housekeeping suite. The left wing is de- 
voted to academic and practice classrooms; the 
front or main portion of the building houses 
classrooms, administration offices, ete. The two 
rear wings are occupied by the manual training 
shops, and by an assembly room for the model 
school. 

The auditorium occupies the space between 
the front and rear parts of the building midway 
between two wings. It has a seating capacity of 
1,035 and is equipped with a stage large enough 
for all school exercises, theatricals, ete. 

The second floor of the building is given up 
entirely to laboratories, art-rooms, lecture rooms, 
and recitation rooms. A feature of the floor is 
the large library which measures 50 by 90 feet, 
and which has a total book capacity of 14,000 
volumes. 

The left wing of the building, like the floor 
below is given over in large part to the training 
school with rather unique grade classrooms 
which are connected by means of folding doors 
with observation rooms. 


The gymnasium occupies a separate structure 
128 by 64 feet, ground dimensions. The ground 
floor of this building contains locker and bath 
rooms, a large boiler and machinery room, an 
engineer’s office, and a store room. The gzym- 
nasium on the second floor is fully equipped and 
has adjoining it an apparatus room, an exercise 





room, a physical examination room and a group 
of rooms for the physical directors. 
Both buildings are heated by steam 
plenum ventilation and direct radiation. 
The cost of the buildings was $370,000. 


KANSAS CITY SCHEDULE 


(Concluded from Page 65) 

additional advance of 25 per cent of the total in- 
crease will be given in 1917-18 to any principal 
who presents four semester hours of summer 
credits obtained in a university within the past 
four years. A similar advance of 25 per cent 
may be obtained in 1918-19 by presenting a tran- 
script showing ten semester hours of summer 
school work in a university within the past four 
years. 

After 1917-18, any principal who has reached 
the maximum salary in his class must continue 
to attend summer school at least once in four 
years; except, however, those who meet the mini- 
mum requirements for credentials, who are re- 
quired to take summer work once in six years. 
Failure to comply with the rule makes the prin- 
cipal liable to a forfeiture of $100 for each year 
not exceeding three that he has missed. 

The minimum requirements for credentials for 
principalships is equivalent to 120 semester hours 
of college work in a college, university or nor- 
mal school, including 24 semester hours in edu- 
cation embracing courses in administration and 
supervision. 

Portland, Ore. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers and school employes. Un- 
der the schedule grade teachers with two years’ 
experience will be paid $825; three years’ experi- 
ence, $875; four years’ experience, $950; five 
years’ experience, $1,050; six years’ experience, 
$1,100; seven years’ experience, $1,150; eight 
years’ experience, $1,200. 

An increase of $50 will be given to teachers 
who present credits from the university and who 
are receiving the maximum salary of $1,200. The 
maximum salary for high school teachers has 
been raised from $1,350 to $1,500. Janitors have 
been given increases of fifteen per cent and busi- 
ness employes increases of from ten to fifteen 
per cent. 
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Dr. Edward O. Sisson, Commissioner of Educa 
tion for Idaho, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the University of Montana. Dr. E. A. 
Bryan of the Washington State College, has been 
named to succeed him. 

George E. McCord has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Springfield, O., for the 
period of four years, beginning September 1, 
1917. 

A. G. Smith of Eugene, Ore., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Roseburg. 

Erwin I. Bartlett, superintendent of schools at 
Spencer, Mass., has resigned. 

Supt. Darrell Joyce of Hamilton, O., has been 
elected president of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. W. E. Kershner, for thirty years secretary 
of the association has resigned. 

Mr. S. M. Barrett of Claremore has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Oklahoma State Board of 
Education. In his new position, Mr. Barrett will 
be the executive officer and entrusted with the ad- 
ministration and supervision of all vocational 
schools in Oklahoma conducted under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Mr. Barrett has had 23 years of teaching ex- 
perience of which fifteen were spent in Missourt, 
and thirteen in Oklahoma. From 1900-1904 he was 
superintendent of schools at Rich Hill, Missouri, 
and from 1904-1908 superintendent at Lawton, 
Oklahoma. From 1908-1914 he has been engaged 
as professor of education at Edmond and at the 
University of Oklahoma, and recently he was 
president of the Eastern Oklahoma University 
Preparatory School. 

T. A. Futrall, a pioneer educator of Arkansas 
and Tennessee, died August 1 at Marianna, Ark. 
He was a confederate veteran and the father of 
President J. C. Futrall of the University of 
Arkansas. 

Supt. A. S. Norristown, 


Martin of Pennsy] 


vania, has been re-elected with an increase in 
salary from $2,600 to $3,000. 

Supt. R. E. Laramy of Easton, Pennsylvania 
has been re-elected for the year 1917-18 with an 
increase in salary from $3,000 eo $3,500. Mr. 
Laramy has headed the Easton Schools during 
the past four years, and his increased salary is 
due entirely to the recognition of his superior 
work. 

Dr. Samuel H. Layton, for six years head of 
the schools at Lancaster, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent at Altoona, Pa., to succeed Mr. 
H. H. Baish, resigned. Dr. Layton entered upon 
his new duties August 15, with an annual salary 
of $3,400. 

Dr. Layton is an Ohioan and holds a master’s 
degree from the Ohio State University and Teach- 
ers College, and the honorary degree of Pd. D. 
from the Columbia University. He has held 
several educational offices in Ohio. His choice as 
Superintendent of the Altoona Schools was by a 
unanimous vote of the Board of Education. 

Supt. B. W. Jones of Newburyport, Mass., has 
resigned to become agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education in charge of element 
ary schools. 

J. W. Crabtree, President of the State Normal 
School, River Falls, Wis., has resigned to become 
Secretary of the National Education Association 

Supt. John J. Beall, of Bloomdale, O., has been 
granted a life certificate by the Ohio State Boar] 
of Education. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Supt. C. E. Githens has been 
re-elected for the usual term of two years at an 
annual salary of $3,500, an increase of $500 over 
his former salary. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Mr. Alfred O. Anderson of 
Springfield, Mass., has been selected as the Direc- 
tor of Physical Training in the recently estab 
lished department of Physical Education in the 
public schools. 

Harry A. Brown, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for New Hampshire, has 
resigned to become president of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Supt. Howard T. Ennis of Newcastle, Del., has 
been drafted into the new national army. 

Edward H. Gumbart, of South Norwalk, Conn. 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 
East Hartford. 

J. M. Layhue, formerly 
schools at Puyallup, Wash., has recently become 
principal of the Sumner public schools. During 
the past school year Mr. Layhue was superintend- 
ent of schools at Donora, Pa. He was at one 
time assistant state superintendent of schools 
for the state of Washington. 

Josiah H. Pitts, clerk to Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell) 
of New York City, is ill in a Long Island Hospi 
tal. 

Supt. Hugh. S. Magill, Jr., of Springfield, Ill. 
has been chosen director of the Illinois Centennial 
which is to be celebrated in 1918. The Spring 
field board of education has granted him leave of 
absence until July of next year and has selected 
Principal I. M. Allen, temporarily, as superintend- 
ent. 

Clarence N. 


superintendent of 


Flood of Bath, Me., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Saugus 
Mass. 
Supt. J. S. Hilliard of Manchester, Ia., recently 


undertook the personal direction of a school cen 
sus. Supt. Hilliard’s report shows that there ar 
428 boys and 512 girls between 5 and 21 years 
of age. 
SUPERINTENDENT WHEATLEY 
RESIGNS. 

Wm. A. Wheatley has resigned as superintend 
ent of schools for Middletown, Connecticut. He 
is to undertake the organization of the social 
and recreational activities of the soldiers in the 
United States cantonment near Charlotte, N. C 
Mr. Wheatley will be associated in this work with 
the Playground and Recreational Association of 
America, and will have full charge in organizing 


and conducting the recreational facilities prepare 


for the soldiers. He will secure the co-operation 
of local organizations in his work. 

Mr. Wheatley is a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and has spent some time in the graduat? 
schools of Teachers College, and of the Univer 
sity of Chicago. He has been Sunerintendent at 
Middletown since 1910, and has been active it 
educational associations in Massachusetts, NeW 
York, and New England He is co-author of 4 
recent book on Vocational Guidance 
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and lubricates the educational mechanism of the 
most progressive schools and colleges of today. 
Its great value is a recognized fact 
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MR. BEGG RESIGNS. 

Mr. James T. Begg, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Sandusky, O., during the pas: 
four years, has resigned to accept a position as 
representative with the American Cities Bureau 
of New York City. Mr. Begg will be actively 
engaged in reorganizing commercial organiza- 
tions in cities and villages and will continue to 
make his home in Sandusky. 

During the four years of Mr. Begg’s administra- 
tion in Sandusky, the high school has nearly 
doubled its enrollment, departmental work has 
been introduced in the grades and the teaching 
corps has been largely increased. Thru his 
activities the teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased three times and the schools have become 
recognized by the civic and business interests of 
the city. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOLS—A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Charles M. Robinson, Architect of th: 
Richmond, Va., Public Schools, in an article 
describing those schools, published in your July 
Number, says: 

“In 1905 there was not a school building in the 
entire State of Virginia which at the present 
writing, would be considered sanitary, properly 
lighted and effectively ventilated.” 

This statement is entirely too broad. 

It was probably true of Richmond, and most of 
Virginia, but it was not true of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia’s second city. 

The scientific planning of school buildings re- 
ceived attention in Norfolk many years before 
the matter was taken up in Richmond and the 
rest of the state. Neither the State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction nor Mr. Robinson had 
to make any campaign in Norfolk to awaken its 
School Board or its citizens to that need, for 
before Mr. Eggleston was elected or Mr. Robinson 
moved to Virginia, the Norfolk School Board was 
keenly alive to it. 

Prior to 1905, the City of Norfolk has con- 
structed seven modern school buildings, each of 
eight rooms. Each of these buildings fulfilled all 
present day requirements of sanitation and venti- 
lation. Each was based on the principles of 
American School planning as laid down by the 
State of Massachusetts, and as exemplified in 


the best work in Boston. These buildings had 
bilateral lighting, as indeed have ajl of Mr. Rob 
nson’s buildings, up to those of a comparatively 
.ecent date. 

The first attempt to introduce unilateral light 
ing in Virginia was in the Brambleton No, } 
School, the late George Moser, Architect, in 1902 
it was not enthusiastically received. In 1906 in 


a ten-room addition to the Chapel Street School 


the writer used the same system of lighting with 
such success that he has constantly advocated it, 
and has used it in all the schools he has designe:! 
since that date. 

Taking the State of Virginia as a whole, the 
school situation in 1905 was nothing to brag 
about, but the City of Norfolk was certainly an 
exception to the general order, and should not 
be included in such a sweeping assertion as that 
of the sentence quoted. 

Very truly yours, 
John Kevan Peebles, 
Norfolk, Virginia, Architect. 
July 21st, 1917. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Architect C. F. Nystrom of Duluth, has pre- 
pared plans for a new junior high school at Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. The building will contain 
thirty classrooms and an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,500 students. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The Irwin Avenue Industrial 
Elementary School has been remodeled for use 
as a junior high school. It will be operated 
jointly with the Latimer Junior High, with Mr. 
B. G. Graham as principal. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. A junior high schoo] has 
been opened under the direction of Robert Mer- 
rill. 

Marion, O. An intermediate school has been 
opened in the old high school building. Eighth 
grade pupils from all grade schools have been 
concentrated in this building. 

Changes in the Brookline (Mass.) school sys- 
tem to include the establishment of a junior high 
school and the reduction of the elementary school 
period from nine to eight years, are recom- 
mended in a recent report on an educational sur- 
vey conducted by Dr. James H. Van Sickles of 
Springfield. 


Saugus, Mass. 
opened. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has ap- 
proved plans for a new junior high school. The 
building will contain 21 rooms and will cost 
about $300,000. 

Shreveport, La. A junior high school has been 
opened in connection with the school system. It 
is the first school of this character to be opened 
in the state. 


MR. DONOVAN’S WORK RECOGNIZED. 

Mr. A. C. Barker, retiring superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Cal., writes in his annual re- 
port on the work of the school architect of the 
Oakland schools: 

“The new buildings were designed by Mr. J. J. 
Donovan, architect of the board of education, who 
has spared no pains nor expense to make these 
schools the best of their kind in America. He 
has made a careful study of the special condi. 
tions under which each building was to be 
erected, and too high commendation cannot be 
given him for the integrity of the work and the 
sincerity with which he has solved each problem 
on its own merits. As a result the school build- 
ings of Oakland have come to be known as 
among the best in the country. In recognition of 
his services in the Oakland schools, Mr. Donovan 
has been appointed by the President of the Na- 
tional Education Association a member of the 
Committee on Standardization of Schools. The 
new buildings compared with the old have better 
lighting, better sanitation, more modern and 
complete heating and ventilating systems, better 
provisions for safety from fire and panic, semi 
open-air classrooms, and the most modern 
arrangements and equipment for laboratories, 
permanent construction in most of the buildings, 
giving an almost indeterminate life to the build- 
ing, and a low cost per pupil and per cubic foot. 
Nearly all of the buildings are provided with 
artistically designed kindergarten rooms, club 
rooms, with adjoining kitchenettes for commun- 
ity purposes, and auditoriums. The new build- 
ings are not only characterized by architectural 
excellence and convenience, but they all are pro- 
vided with the most modern sanitation.” 


A junior high school has been 
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CORPORATION SCHOOLS AND THEIR AIMS. eral nature, preparatory for the vocational, civic the Division of Immigrant Education of. the 





(Concluded from Page 30) 
where such exist, but the work will be more in- 
tense, and from the nature of the case, more 
directly applicable to vocational life even tho 
the pupil should choose to change employer and 
occupation during or after the continuation 
school course with the corporation. Another 
advantage of the corporation continuation school 
is the opportunity to more readily discover the 
talent and mental trend of the pupil than any 
public continuation school can do. 

Thus, it is the function of the corporation 
continuation school as the term implies, to con- 
tinue to improve upon the fifth, sixth, seventh 
or eighth grade education or a smattering of 
first-year high school of those who go to work 
early. Its duty will be to discover those whose 
talents enable them to become skilled mechan- 
ics, salesmen or accountants and to use the per- 
iod of instruction as a preparatory course for 
entering the apprentice school proper. The latter 
school will thus be relieved of much work, par- 
ticularly of the necessity of repeating element- 
ary school work at great expense with high 
priced instructors. The corporation continua- 
tion school will finally act as a preparatory 
school for those whose training fits them for a 
more advanced apprentice school for skilled em- 
ployes. 

These functions of the corporation continua- 
tion schools tend to increase the vocational effi- 
ciency and earning power of the employe; they 
promote the “finding” of the talents of the 
young people better than the public continua- 
tion school can do it. They help to decrease the 
expensive turnover, of hiring and firing, alike 
wasteful to the employer and employe. By thus 
pursuing a more intensive and effective line of 
work, these schools react in a stimulating man- 
ner upon the public schools. 

The working basis for these corporation con- 
tinuation schools must necessarily be of a gen- 


and social duties these young people are expected 
to fulfill. 

Moral, civic, physical and social efficiency are 
as valuable assets to the employers of labor as is 
vocational efficiency. A savage may, and often 
is, possessed of a high degree of ingenuity but 
he is still a savage without other civilizing and 
cultural elements. 

Immigrant Education. 

In due recognition of the fact that the Eng 
lish speaking, American thinking immigrant is 
a more valuable asset in any business, the Na 
tional Association of Corporation Schools has a 
special committee on immigrant education and 
the committee on corporation continuation 
schools is likewise making provision in its pro- 
gram for the Americanization of the immigrant. 

These two committees are co-operating with 
the United States Bureau of Naturalization and 


FIG. 36. 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN, 


United States Bureau of Education. 

Krom the foregoing brief review of the edu- 
cational activities of the corporation members 
of the National Association ol Corporation 
Schools, it may be perceived that in the aggre- 
their money and 
energy toward the raising of the general stand- 
ard of intelligence, mechanieal skill, technieal 
knowledge, economic scrutiny, civie responsibil- 


gate contributions in time, 


ity, social usefulness and educational efficiency 
is considerable and deserving of the recognition 
and authorities. 
Whatever improvement in our national eduea 


co-operation ot educational 


tional system contributes to the raising of the 


standard of the growing number of corporation 


schools, reacts in turn, favorably upon the stand- 
ard of the community and the country at large 
thru 
mental, civic and physical efficiency 


increased earning and producing power, 
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School Sard Journal 
er ce 
os 
is made for both electric and hand operation. The 
construction is exactly the same, the only difference 
being that one is driven by a UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
of well known make and highest efficiency, which 
will operate on any and all electric currents, while the other is 
driven by hand power. 
The smallest child with ease (and without any possibility of injury) 
can thoroughly clean 100 erasers in 15 minutes with the electric 
machine and 50 erasers in 10 minutes with the hand machine. 
There are no pulleys with belts to get out of order. The mech- 
anism is entirely of steel construction, encased in.a neat, strong 
sheet metal box. The cleaning device is made up of a combina- 
tion of small wire beaters, set between layers of fine bristles, 
effecting a simultaneous beating and brushing of the erasers, 
| removing all dust from the folds of the same, which dust, by the aid of a 
metal suction fan creating a vacuum, is carried into the dust bag. The 
operation leaves the eraser like new—without any injury to it whatsoever. 
Your school room will be Free of Dust——the children cleaner and healthier. 
Y Write for descriptive circulars. 
: JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
if a A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN SCHOOL- dwelling, and too much neglected for the out- ings, factories, city halls, state capitols, bridges, 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. buildings of a farm—in short, too repulsive in and docks, but these developments are neither 
1e edu- Concluded from Page 27 all respects, exhibiting too many marks of par- so great nor so rapid as to render former types 
embers It has taken us less than a hundred years to simony to be anything but a schoolhouse. It obsolete, decade by decade, and almost year by 
oration go from the rough log schoolhouse to the costly 
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fireproof building of today. As a matter of fact 
the real advance has been considerably more 
rapid than that. During the first half of the 
century effort was spent largely in educating the 
people to appreciate the need of buildings. It 
was only 45 years ago that Mr. James Johonnot 
“A traveller 
passing thru a section of country can readily dis 


in his book on Schoolhouses wrote, 


tinguish the schoolhouse by these distinctions: 
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CLASS ROOM ¢ CLOAK ROOM 1016 - 


Fig. 35. Classroom on “Sectional Unit'’ Plan 


It is situated in a forlorn and lonely place. It 
exhibits every mark of neglect and dilapidation. 
It is entirels exposed to the depredations of 
stray cattle and unruly boys, by being situated 
in the street and not protected by a fence. It is 
unpainted, and nearly half unflazed. Its style 
is nondescript, being too small for a barn, too 
deficient in the elements of just proportion fora 


seems to have been erected simply for shelter, 
and with smallest cost in the outset; to call it 
cheapness or economy would be a misnomer. It 
stands a vile offence against good taste, and an 
ugly excrescence upon the landscape.” 

In contrast to this quotation stands another, 
taken from the report on School Buildings and 
Equipment of the Cleveland Education Survey, 
1916. 


by human hands is progress so rapid and so real 


“In the case of but few structures built 


that outward appearances can reveal age with 
almost exact accuracy. Improvements are being 
made steadily and rapidly in the construction of 


our dwellings, churches, libraries, office build- 






SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


Progress of that unremitting sort is made 
only when unceasing demands are being met by 


year. 


These condi- 
tions are found in the construction of our 
schoolhouses and our battleships, and almost no- 
where else.” 


tireless toil and keen intelligence. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board has adopted a 
rule requiring that each employe of the schools 
who is not a citizen shall declare his or her 
intention of becoming such. Failure to comply 


with the rule means that the position shall be 
declared vacant. 

The State Teachers’ Agency of Maine which 
was provided for under the last legislature, has 
been put into operation with the registration of a 
number of applicants. 


i me 
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EMPIRE SCHOOL 


(See Page 27) 
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Maintenance. 





60-Beat, Self- Winding 
Master Regulator. 
Style A60T 





When Buying Electric 
Time ana Program Glock 
Systems, Consider— 


Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 
3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap | 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased | 


With increased Mainte- | 
nance we always find 
Reliability impaired. 


Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete | 
specifications, conduct layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. |. 


Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. | 





The dif- | | 








WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 





No. 1083 Chemistry Table. 
feet wide. 


F you have been delayed in placing your orders 
for the coming school year, be sure to get in 
touch with us immediately and we will take care 

| | of your needs. We are in position to make immediate 

| | shipments. We anticipated delays and therefore have 
made all preparation for the eleventh hour orders. 


Grand Rapids Laboratory Equipment 


is built by men skilled in producing the World’s 
Best Furniture. 
engineering advice without charge to you. 
us your orders and we will do the rest. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


12 feet long, 4 
Accommodates 3 classes of 8 
students, giving each a drawer and locker 
of ample size. 


best 
Send 


Our service includes the 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








A STUDY OF SCHOOL RECESSES. 

(Continued from Page 21) 
tends to lift up rather than drag down, to seek 
standards above rather than at the level of the 
majority. A supervised recess should offer little 
chance for trouble, and the spirit of the school 
should tolerate no breach of decorum. 

Of course, if the co-operative recess for all 
cannot be even tried in a given school, the mat 
ter is settled so far as that school is concerned. 
But where such a recess can be given a trial, it 
deserves the trial; then, if with the best avail- 
able intentions and wisdom the plan fails, the 
separation of the sexes can easily be renewed. 

Separate playgrounds for age groups are de 
sirable only if necessary to keep the children 
from crowding each other out of their rightful 
space. This encroachment may easily happen 
to permit room for the games of the older chil- 
dren, especially for high-school athletics, which 
are sometimes unjustly favored in space, equip- 
ment, and prestige. The need will generally be 
met by informal divisions for the older boys, 
the older girs, the younger boys, and the younger 
girls. As most boys take more exercise after 
school than girls do, the space should be propor- 
tionately equal or even larger for the girls, who 
should be induced, probably required, to make 
full use of it. The children not participating in 
the games with their own group should be al- 
lowed to move about freely from one division to 
another, as long as they did not interfere. Of 
course, disciplinary trouble over any of these 
divisions would force stricter boundary lines 
and rules. 

The occasionally expressed fear that some 
older children, especially boys, will set bad ex- 
amples to the younger is a confession of weak- 


| 
ness in the school management, as the faculty 
is there primarily to inculeate and enforce re 
sponsibility for better individual and social life. 
If our schools cannot expect children to asso- 
ciate without injury, then our society is in a 
bad 
little reason in most schools to fear that the very 
large majority of the children will not keep up 
to a high standard of decorum at school. The 
older children 
watched 


way. As previously emphasized, there is 


small number of and younger 


be 


trained to conformity; if this is impossible, they 


needing attention ought to and 


ought to be eliminated. The public school is not 
a reformatory; and the manners and morals of 
the normal child must be protected from injury, 
If the school 
authorities ever fear democratic recesses of dif- 


especially thru public institutions. 


ferent age and sex groups, they had better omit 
some textbook work and concentrate on solving 
recess problems rather than dodging them. 


To be Concluded) 


INEQUALITIES IN SCHOOL COSTS. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 

the board at any time other than at committee 
meetings and board meetings is no reason why 
he should not be able to thoroly inform eacn 
member on the best thought of education and 
the essential needs of his system. He must be 
a leader, not a place-holder. 


THE AFTER-TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN CITY SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 29) 
tion fee charged by the university within its 
own gates. 

Any teacher who takes advantage of the op- 
portunities now offered for her academic and 
professional improvement will deepen her schol- 
arship and enrich her powers for service. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The legality of the North Dakota teachers’ pen 
sion act has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
in a recent decision affirming a ruling of the 
Ransom County Court, to the effect that the 
county treasurer must take the ten cents per 
capita levy for the support of the pension fund. 
The treasurer had previously declined to make 
the levy and mandamus proceedings were insti- 
tuted by the trustees and members of the pension 
board. 

An increase of $300,000 in the common school 
appropriation for Georgia has been included in 
the general appropriation bill by the special com- 
mittee of the house of representatives. Supt. M. 
l.. Brittain who appeared before the committee, 
outlined the general situation of the common 
schools and urged that a bill be submitted to the 
people in which all counties shall levy a local 
tax without the vote of the people in each county. 
This would lengthen the school term about one 
month. 

The Circuit Court of Sangamon County, Illi 
nois, has declared the township high school act 
to be invalid. The question as to the validity of 
the act was raised a short time after the bill had 
been passed. Quo warranto proceedings were in- 
stituted by Charles Van Meter and others against 
the members of the Williamsville township high 
school board. The case 
Supreme court. 

In making its decision, the Court held that 
the act was not valid for the following reason: 

“Because the bill not only attempted to vali 
date districts that had been attempted to be 
formed under the act of 1911, but 
tempted to amend the general school act by if 
creasing the number of school directors in the 
districts formed under the act of 1911; and that 
the act of the Fiftieth general assembly did not 
on its face purport to amend the general school 
law, because it was not drafted in the form re 
quired by the constitution for the drafting of 
amendatory acts.” 

The court held that the constitution requires 
that amendatory acts shall be entirely re-writtel, 
and that this was not done with respect to tbe 
bill which the legislature passed. 
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Are Your Schools Safe? 


N a few weeks the lives of scores of 
children will again be in your keeping. 


Have you taken the necessary precau- 
tions to safeguard those lives? 


Every year sees disasters because school 
authorities have failed to provide against 
fires and panics. 


Your schools will be safe if your exits are 
equipped with 


Won Duprin 


Srlf-Keleasing Fire Exit Latches 





They are standard the country over. 
Everywhere leading school architects 
specify Hon Buprins exclusively because 
they have found them “best by test.”’ 


Won Duprin devices act instantly--unfail- 
ingly--on the slightest push or pull on 
the crossbar. The smallest child in 
school can operate them. Nothing to get 
out of order. They are as safe after years of 
service as the first day they are installed. 

Hon Buprin devices are shipped ready for installa- 


tion. No change or adjustments necessary on 
the job. 


Our service department is at your disposal. Write 
for Catalog 12-C and let us refer you to school 
boards in your vicinity that have adopted Hon 
Duyprins after thorough investigation. 


VONNEGU 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


HARDWARE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Safety Is Foremost in 





SCHOOL BUSSES 


AFETY should be the FIRST considera- 

tion of the trustees responsible for the 
transportation of children attending consoli- 
dated rural schools. 


The other requirements—comfort, capacity 
and service—you have a right to expect. 


Accidents frequently occur through the use of 
wagons which du not permit of a clear vision 
by the driver in all directions. 


The Studebaker Vestibule Front gives the 
driver an unobstructed view from all sides. 
He sits on a single seat apart from the 
children and can give undistracted attention 
to his duties. 


This is only one of the many angles at 
which safety enters the Studebaker School 
Bus. There are many others—each one add- 
ing to the protection of the little ones. 


Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12 
or 14-foot cut-under bodies; with either glass or 
curtain sides; and with low-down, short-turn gears, 
or with full platform gears with straight side bodies. 
Catalog No. 1114 shows large illustrations and gives 
detailed views of construction. It will be sent on 


request. If you want our representative to meet 
with your board—tell us when. 


STUDEBAKER 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 


Denver, Col. Portland, Ore. New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 





Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


Free 











Delays in deliveries will be 


unavoidable 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


703 East 13th Street 


this season 


New York 











A First Lesson in Diplomacy. 

Dr. Payson Smith recently recalled a story of 
his early school life. He distinctly remembered, 
he said to an audience of Maine “schoolma’ams,” 
his first day in school. It was also his brother’s 
first day, and they occupied seats across the aisle 
from each other. 

It was in the afternoon when the young and 
pretty teacher came to my seat, placed her hand 
on my shoulder and asked, “Don’t you love me?” 

I was almost frightened out of my wits, but I 
managed to look up at her. 

“No, ma’am,” I replied. 

She then went to my brother, directly across 
the aisle, and asked him the same question, to 
which he replied: 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

You may readily imagine which of us got the 
raisins from the pudding during that term of 
school. All that I got I pounded out of my 
brother. 

I forthwith made up my mind that whenever 
that question was asked me again I would always 
reply: 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

At the Chemistry Examination. 

Professor—Can you tell me what will happen 


to gold when it is left uncovered in the air? 
Student—It will be stolen. 
Reformed Spelling? 

“Eddication nowadays don’t amount to 
shucks!” exclaimed the old resident quoted in 
the New York Tribune. 

“Thar’s young Bill Smithers took an engineer 
in’ course in a correspondence school, and then 
put up a sign on his carriage-house and hadn’t 
no more sense than to spell 
‘g-a-r-a-g-e’ !” 


‘ Do ’ 
carriage, 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 
How beautiful it blows 

Over the roofs so high, 
With stripes like the heart of the rose 
And stars as white as the snows, 

On background of freedom’s sky! 


Flag that the children love! 
Flag that their hands have wrought, 
And spread to the sun above, 
And blest in their childish thought 
Every flash of its bars, 
Every gleam of its stars, 
Kindles the patriot love afresh 
All the lives for it lost, 
Every tear that it cost, 
Woven into its silken mesh. 
Spread it, O hand of youth- 
Symbol of loftiest truth, 
Splendor of conquering might 
Spread it from learning’s height? 
So shall it be unfurled 
Over the widest world. 
And waken beyond the sea 
Republics that are to be. 


The Mind of a Child. 

The Washington Star tells a story of a benev- 
olent old gentleman who was walking in Cen- 
tral Park, when the sobs of a little girl attracted 
his attention. 

“What is the matter, my child?” he asked. 

“Boo, hoo, hoo! I’ve lost my penny!” cried 
the little girl. 

The benevolent old gentleman drew a penny 
from his pocket, and extending it, he said, with 
a beatific smile, “Here’s your penny, my dear 
child. And now stop crying.” 

The little girl, instead of thanking the benev- 
olent old gentleman, stamped her foot, and said, 
with scornfully flashing eyes: 

“Oh, you wicked old man, you had my penny 
all the time.” 














“Why aren’t you in school, sonny ?” 


“Don’t believe in child labor.” 


Lafe. 


NO WONDER! 


Joseph attended school in one of the larger 


cities of the Central states. One day, having 
vexed his room teacher by misconduct, he was 
sent into the hall to wait until she had time to 


correct him. One of his departmental instrue- 
tors came along, and seeing him in the hall, 
said, “Joseph, mustn’t be loitering in 
the halls. 


acher !” 
but she said, “Put your hand down and go into 


you 
Go to your room and report to your 
Joseph raised his hand to explain, 


your room at once!” 

Joseph had just slipped into his seat when his 
room teacher saw him. “Joseph, I sent you into 
the hall to remain until What are 
Joseph raised his hand to ex- 


I came. you 
doing in here?’ 
plain. “Put your hand down and go into the 
hall at once!” 

Joseph returned to the hall, but again met his 
departmental instructor. “Joseph, | thought I 
sent you to your room!” she exclaimed. “Either 
go into your room or down into the yard.” 

The room teacher, going into the hall a few 
Thinking 


he had gone into the yard, she followed him. 


minutes later, could not tind Joseph. 


“T told you to remain in the hall until I came!” 
she answered. “You may go and report to the 
principal.” Joseph again raised his hand to ex- 
“Put 
principal!” 
The principal was quite busy and did not wish 


plain. your hand down and go to the 


to be bothered, so when Joseph opened the door, 
she said, “Well, Joseph, have you been a bad boy 
Go to your room and behave yourself!” 
“Put 
your hand down,” she said, “and go to your room 


again ¢ 


Again Joseph raised his hand to explain. 


at once and behave, as I told you.” 

Joseph who was in tears by this time, did not 
go to his room, but went instead to that of the 
primary teacher, who was quite a friend of his. 
“Why, Joseph, what is the matter?’ asked his 
friend. 

Dashing the tears from his eyes, he said, “I’m 
degusted—being made a fool of by them teach- 
ers!” 

Inferred. 

“T never worry nor hurry.” 

“What department of the school service are 
you in?” 

A Tip and a Bat. 

The woman advanced ominously. “Are you 
the teacher that tore Henry’s shirt ?” 

oY ¢ q.”” 

“What did you do it for?’ 

“Because Henry naughty and wouldn't 
To make him listen to me I took him 


by the collar, and he broke 


was 
behave. 


away. 


The woman swung the ball bat toward the 
teacher. 
“Next time he don’t behave,” she said, “you 


hit him with this.” 
Cousin to a Little Peach. 
“And then the 
joy, for he saw by 


Now you all 


(reading aloud) 
knight’s heart was filled 


the wayside a beautiful damse! 


with 


know what a damsel is, don’t you?’ 


W ills Hodg« “Yes, teacher—a small plum !” 
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The names given below are thos i 
é é se of the leading and most 
a ‘ E st reliable Manufacturers, Publishers : i 
place in this Directory. Everything required in g 5 a ad poeta endantaninc maaan : 
hoger emg - menue ates. None otherc 
| ut a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by orderir > re rt Te ‘ 
’ ‘ : y ordering from these Firms. 
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efficient handling of educational institutions that no well-posted 


| () cftcent | Time Equipment is now so inseparably connected with the 
person disputes its value or importance 


It is very noticeable, however, that in the choice of such equipment those 


architects and school boards who have had the most experience are exceed 


ingly careful in their selection. They well know that an electric time system, 


ELECTRIC ‘TIME 


Efficiency 





must be of unquestionable excellence, and ba 


worth something whose 


cked by a 
facilities 


to be effective, 
company whose guarantee is 
are prompt and helpful. 


service 


Standard Electric Time Systems have met the most exacting 


of architects and school boards for a third of a century. 


requirements 


Here’s a Good Example--Four Berkeley, California, Schools Completely 
Equipped With Standard Electric Time Systems 


Edison School. 


Burbank School. 


Mr. W. H. Ratcliffe is the Architect for the Edison School and Supervising Architect for the other three schools 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


261 Franklin Street 


Rockefeller Building 
BOSTON ; 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 
——_- : CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 


Brown- Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MASS. 


341 North Crawford Ave. 
CHICAGO 


461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 























GLENS FALLS SCHOOL, GLENS FALLS 
Tooker & Marsl \ hitects 


83 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to 
Equip the Windows of this Building 


Board of Education, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Genilemen: Dec. 7, 1916. 
The AUSTRAL Windows furnished by you and as 
specified by Tooker & Marsh, Architects, for the new school 
building built for the City of Glens Falls, have given greai 
satisfaction both as to light and ventilation. 


LIGHT AND AIR 


Yours truly, 
FRED G. FIELDING, 


Pres. Board of Education. 
Write for New School Catalogue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 





Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
AND PARTTTIONS 


are necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses, and 
are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not) 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“IT have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise,” — 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Sample and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening 


llustrated, sent on re quest 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 











